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PREFACE 

The  author  of  these  sketches  has  drawn  from 
an  experience  gathered  in  a  fairly  wide  circle, 
the  centre  of  which  is  English  Public  School  life 
in  general. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that,  unlike 
some  recently  published  romances,  the  scene  of 
which  can  be  recognised  at  once,  no  school  in 
particular  is  here  represented.  Much  less  has 
there  been  any  wish  to  expose  or  "show  up" 
the  defects  of  any  school  or  the  foibles  of  any 
individual.  The  characters  drawn  and  the 
scenes  in  which  they  are  set  are  typical  of 
Public  Schools ;  and  if  there  is  a  touch  of 
exaggeration  here  and  there,  it  will  be  readily 
toned  down  by  the  "grain  of  salt"  which  the 
satirist  expects  the  reader  to  supply. 

The  intention  even  of  a  "pedagogue"  is  not 
always  didactic,  and  these  papers  are  not 
designed  to  convey  instruction,  though  material 
will  be  found  in  them  for  reflection  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  educational 
matters.  If  one  can  detect  any  definite  aim 
beyond  that  of  amusement,  it  is  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  public,  and  of  parents  in 
particular,  with  the  ideals  of  our  Public  Schools, 
great  and  small  —  ideals  that  are  not  always 
appreciated— and  with  the  life  of  the  devoted 
men  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  live  in 
affluence  and  leisure,  but  who  really  spend 
laborious  days,  with  no  eight  hours'  limit,  for 
a  pittance — especially  in  the  smaller  schools — 
that  a  miner  would  scorn  as  a  "  minimum  wage," 
and  without  the  prospect  of  an  old-age  pension 
when  thrown  on  the  shelf. 

W.  C.  COMPTON. 
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The  epithet  "  well-groomed  "  in  nearly  all  its 
horrible  suggestiveness  could  be  applied  to 
him.  He  boasted  of  being  broad-minded.  He 
was  not  insular  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
highly  of  French  literature,  the  Swiss  Army,  and 
German  cigars.  He  took  any  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  conversing  with  foreigners, 
especially  with  Germans ;  for  he  could  talk 
their  language  fluently,  having  studied  science 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  had  also  played  Associa- 
tion football  in  mid-July. 

As  the  South-Eastern  boat  express  shambled 
shamefacedly  Londonwards  he  debated  genially 
with  a  Berlin  shopkeeper  the  question  of  English 
education. 

"  We  are  behindhand — I  admit  it."  He  waved 
his  cigarette  with  a  gesture  of  deprecation. 
"  You  will  find  in  English  education  much  to 
surprise  you,  and  you  may  possibly  go  away 
with  an  idea  that  our  Public  Schools  are  nothing 
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more  than  expensive  luxuries.  I  myself,  as 
you  have  just  discovered,  am  ignorant  of  the 
locality  of  the  Bismarck  Straits — yet  you  will 
find  geography  figuring  large  on  the  curriculum 

of  X ,  the  school  where  I  was  educated.     A 

boy  when  he  leaves  a  Public  School  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  will  very  likely  imagine  that  Michel- 
angelo was  a  musician,  or  that  Handel  wrote 
comic  verse.  He  will  be  unable  to  tell  you  the 
difference  between  rates  and  taxes.  He  will  not 
know  the  name  of  the  present  French  Premier  or 
the  names  of  the  battles  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  He  will  not  even  know  the  difference 
between  Cabinet  and  Parliament.  He  will  be 
master  of  barely  enough  arithmetic  to  keep  his 
own  accounts,  but  as  he  is  probably  unwilling  to 
keep  any — that  hardly  matters.  Science  he  may 
never  have  touched — he  will  probably  imagine 
that  radium  is  a  vegetable.  Latin  and  Greek 
have  been  almost  his  sole  study  for  something  like 
ten  years  ;  yet  out  of  a  hundred  such  boys  barely 
fifteen  will  be  able  to  turn  the  easiest  piece  of 
English  into  Latin  without  the  most  ridiculous 
grammatical  blunders.  They  will  know  a  great 
deal  of  Roman  history  of  the  period  which  is  of 
least  general  importance — they  '  end  with  the 
death  of  Augustus.'     As  for  their  Greek " 
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The  German  chuckled. 

"  Oh,  that's  not  all,"  proceeded  the  English- 
man, with  the  utmost  good-humour.  "  I  assure 
you  when  I  left  X ." 

"  My  friend,"  interrupted  the  German,  patting 
the  Englishman's  knee,  "  you  did  well  to  study 
in  Heidelberg.  And  your  son — your  little  boy 
of  whom  you  spoke — you  will  perhaps  send  him 
to  one  of  our  gymnasia,  eh  ?  " 

The  Englishman's  eyes  twinkled  with  pride  and 
pleasure.     "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  said.     "  I  shall 

send  him  to  X ,  where  I  myself  was  educated. 

For  I  have  shown  you  only  one  side  of  the  picture . 
It  is  not  because  I  see  that  the  English  Public 
Schools  are  awake  at  last  to  their  own  weak- 
nesses ;  that  nearly  every  school  now  has  its 
laboratories  and  lecture  theatres,  and  records 
term  by  term  the  dimension  and  weight  of  each 
single  pupil.     I  admit  these  facts  encourage  me. 

But  I  should  send  my  boy  to  X ,  even  if  in 

these  matters  it  stood  where  it  stood  in  my  time. 
He  can  get  in  a  Public  School  what  he  could  not 
get  anywhere  else  in  any  country,  not  even — I 
speak  without  offence  —  in  Germany.  He  will 
learn  self-reliance,  and  will  acquire  certain  other 
moral  qualities — a  sense  of  duty  and  fellowship, 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  command  and  to  obey, 
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which  he  can  only  get  in  an  English  Public  School. 
I  am  not  an  athleticist.  Freddy — my  boy — will 
of  course  play  games,  and  he  must  be  keen  on 
representing  his  school.  But  even  if  he  should 
really  be  a  rotter  at  games,  he  will  learn  the 
Public  School  Tradition.  And  that  tradition  is 
something  of  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  proud." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  German 
had  certainly  been  set  a  difficult  problem. 
Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  "All  this 
time,"  he  said,  "  you  have  not  spoken  to  me  of 
the  professors  in  your  Public  Schools." 

"  The  masters  ? — oh,  they're  all  right,"  was 
the  easy  reply. 

"  But,  I  mean,"  said  the  German,  "  if  you  are 
really  sending  your  boy  to  a  Public  School  in  the 
full  confidence  that  he  will  obtain  no  intellectual 
advantages  worth  speaking  of,  but  a  moral  train- 
ing of  such  value  as  to  outweigh  that  deficiency, 
surely  those  who  preside  over  this  training  must 
be  men  of  quite  exceptional  character.  There 
must  be  something " 

"  Well,  now,  see  here,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
know  that  in  Germany  you  are  proud  of  your  pro- 
fessors, and  that  at  first  sight  our  schoolmasters 
do  not  appear,  as  a  body,  to  be  their  equals  in 
efficiency.     But   take   the   typical   master  in   a 
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Public  School  to-day — what  is  he  ?  He  is  a  man 
who  has  himself  received  a  good  liberal  education 
at  Public  School  and  University.  In  spite  of 
what  is  sometimes  said,  I  maintain  he  is  a  broad- 
minded  man  of  wide  interests.  One  thing  rarely 
noticed  —  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  pro- 
ducing him  ;  his  education,  Public  School  and 
University,  may  have  cost  anything  upwards  of 
£2,000,  never  less.  He  is  a  person  remembered 
by  his  pupils  afterwards  with  increasing  respect 
and  affection.  He  is  fully  alive  to  his  responsi- 
bilities— he  spares  himself  in  no  way,  and  besides 
his  routine  work,  will  nearly  always  take  on  some 
extra  unsalaried  job  for  the  school's  good  :  he  will 
manage  the  cadet  corps  or  the  tuck-shop — there 
are  many  such  interests.  He  is  a  companion  to 
the  boys,  and  generally  something  of  an  athlete, 
ready  to  help  with  games  as  well  as  work.  Let 
me  quote  you  an  instance — my  old  House  Master. 
There  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman !  He  had 
taken  First  Classes  at  Oxford  in  Classical  Schools, 
and  he  had  rowed  in  the  'Varsity  Eight.  He  was 
no  mean  runner.  I  never  met  a  warmer-hearted 
man  or  one  who  entered  more  deeply  into  all  the 
interests  of  a  boy.  There  was  no  trouble  which 
I  did  not  confide  to  him,  and  in  all  he  was  able 
to  help  me.     He  would  tolerate  no  meanness  or 
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slackness  in  any  one  ;    he  was  judicious  in  his 

praise,  and  when  he  could  help  others  he  never 

considered  himself.     I  owe  more  to  him  than — 

well,  I've  said  enough.     But  is  he  unique  ?     No  ; 

I  suppose  every  Public  School  boy  has  known  the 

like  of  him." 

"Ah,  fortunate  nation,"  sighed  the  German — 

"  and  how  you  must  revere  these  masters !    With 

what  honours  must  they  be  received  in  public  !    I 

can  imagine  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  one  to 

announce  himself  a   Public   School   master  for 

every  countenance  to  assume  an  expression  of 

deference  and  every  heart  to  experience  an  eager 

desire  to But  tell  me,  how  is  it  we  abroad 

do  not  hear  more  of  this  wonderful  class  ?     My 

knowledge  of  English  literature  is  fairly  extensive, 

yet  I  do  not  recall  any  book  of  recent  years  in 

which  schoolmasters  are  mentioned  with  specially 

fervent  admiration.     Still,  one  is  always  ignorant 

of  the  really  important  things  in  the  characters 

of  other  nations.     Well,  I  suppose  these  men, 

honoured  in  their  work,  are  carefully  cherished 

when  they  retire  from  active  service  ?     I  suppose 

a  wealthy  nation  such  as  England,  finding  her 

proudest  boast  in  her  Public  Schools,  does  not 

grudge  rich  salaries  to  those  who  mould  her  sons' 

characters  with  such  admirable  results  ?  " 
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The  Englishman  glowed.  "  That,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "  is  the  finest  point  in  the  character  of 
such  men.  They  do  not  work  for  gain.  To  re- 
vert to  my  House  Master.  For  fifteen  years  he 
was  paid  £150  a-year.  He  had  never  at  any 
period  a  salary  of  more  than  £300  a-year  (this 
included  board  and  lodging  and,  I  think,  wash- 
ing, but  not  firewood),  and  yet  he  was  responsible, 
body  and  soul,  for  at  least  forty-five  boys.  Such 
services  as  his  are  not  bought  for  money." 

The  German  relaxed  his  rigid  attitude.  A 
hopeless  expression  possessed  his  brow,  and  he 
sat  back  with  a  sigh.  "  I  wish  I  could  under- 
stand," he  began,  and  then  stopped  in  despair. 
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SOCKS   AND   A   CAREER 

I.— A  Letter  from  Rev.  A.  Copley  -  Thurman, 
Headmaster  of  Medleham  College,  to 
Mrs  Alfred  Copley-Thurman. 

The  School  House, 
Medleham,  8th  April  1909. 

My  Dearest  Annie, — Just  after  I  had  posted 

my  letter  to  you  I  got  the  enclosed  from  Mrs 

Elkingtook.     Could  you  send  her  a  line  ?     I  have 

spoken  to  Matron,  and  she  is  going  to  look  for 

the  sock.     I  am  rather  annoyed  at  the  off-hand 

way  in  which  she  announces  her  decision  with 

regard  to  the  boy's  career.     I  had  written  to  her 

— a  long  letter — on  the  subject  last  February. 

She  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  letter  till  this 

moment,  and  without  consulting  any  of  us  has 

fixed  on  a  career  which  is  utterly  unsuitable  for 

the  boy  (even  if  he  could  pass  the  exam.,  which 

he  cannot  possibly  do).     Glemthorn  and  I  know 

about  that  boy  all  that  one  human  being  can 

know   about  another ;    we  have  watched  him 

closely  for  five  years,  and  learnt  his  capabilities 

and  weak  points.     Yet  the  person  whose  word 
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has  most  weight  in  deciding  his  future  is  this 
Indian  cousin,  who  has  never  set  eyes  on  him  ! 
Well,  on  thinking  it  over  one  finds  the  situation 
has  also  its  humour.  I  suppose  I  am  querulous 
and  end-of-termish,  and  have  not  yet  felt  the 
effects  of  the  beginning  of  the  holidays.  Don't 
worry  too  much  about  his  socks.  I'll  be  bound 
Mrs  E.  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  missing 
article  will  turn  up  at  home. — Your  affectionate 
husband,  A. 

II. — A  Letter  from  Mrs  Elkingtook  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Copley-Thurman,  enclosed  in  the 
above. 

188  Moss  Bank  Avenue^ 
Leeds,  7th  April  1909. 

Dear  Mr  Copley-Thurman, — Philip  arrived 
quite  safe  yesterday,  but  on  unpacking  his  box  I 
discovered  that  one  of  his  socks  is  missing.  As  I 
have  said  before,  these  socks  are  specially  knitted 
for  Philip,  and  his  uncle  thinks  it  most  unhealthy 
for  him  to  wear  any  other  kind.  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  kindly  see  that  the  odd  sock  is  for- 
warded at  once.  It  is  not  the  first  time  your 
Matron  has  been  guilty  of  omissions  of  this  sort. 
— ^Yours  sincerely,  Earine  Elkingtook. 

P.S. — With  regard  to  your  letter  of  February 
10th,  which  I  quite  forgot  to  answer — so  good 
of  you  to  write  at  such  length  and  take  such  an 
interest   in   our   dear   boy — I   have   now   quite 
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decided  that  Philip  shall  enter  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  Mr  Algernon  Anderthwaite,  my  second 
cousin,  a  well-known  indigo  planter  in  India,  tells 
me  that  this  is  a  very  lucrative  profession,  and 
that  Phil i J)  would  take  a  good  place  in  society  out 
there  as  a  member  of  the  Service. — E.  E. 

III. — A  Letter  from  Sidney  Glemthorn,  Under 
House  Master  of  the  School  House, 
Medleham  College,  to  the  Rev.  A. 
Copley-Thurman. 

OviNGTON  House, 
Frogton  Magna,  Qth  April  1909. 

Dear  Headmaster,  —  One  is  not  without 
one's  sense  of  humour,  and  the  idea  of  Mrs  Elking- 
took  majestically  decreeing  that  the  I.C.S.  shall 
receive  her  son  into  its  bosom  and  pave  the  way 
for  his  social  triumphs  in  India  certainly  appeals 
to  one  very  strongly.  The  boy  might  possibly 
scrape  into  a  pass  degree  at  Cambridge,  if  he  had 
all  the  luck  with  him.  As  we  have  so  often  said 
to  each  other,  he  is  at  once  the  most  amiable  and 
the  stupidest  boy  we  have  ever  had  in  the  School 
House.  However,  I  have  restrained  my  feelings, 
and,  as  you  desired,  written  a  formal  letter  to  you, 
(enclosed)  in  which  I  state  my  fixed  belief  that  it 
is  ridiculous  for  him  to  think  of  attempting  the 
exam.  I  think  that  after  what  you  have  done  for 
the  boy  in  the  way  of  letting  him  off  at  least  half 
his  school  fees,  and  after  the  consideration  you 
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have  shown  Mrs  E.  in  all  her  fads  and  exhibi- 
tions of  bad  taste,  it  is  an  unspeakable  shame 
that  she  should  treat  you  like  this.  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  impertinent  to  say  this,  but  one 
feels  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  What  weather 
for  the  Easter  holidays  !  I  hope  you  have  good 
news  of  Mrs  Copley-Thurman. — Yours  very 
sincerely,  Sidney  Glemthorn. 

IV. — A  Letter  from  Mrs  Elkingtook  to  the  Rev.  A. 

Copley-Thurman.  [The  Head  -  master 
had  written  to  say  that  the  Sock  could 
not  be  found.] 

188  Moss  Bank  Avenue, 
Leeds,  IStk  April  1909. 

Dear  Mr  Copley-Thurman, — I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
missing  sock  cannot  be  found.  As  your  Matron 
is,  according  to  your  prospectus,  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  boys'  clothes,  it  seems  to  me  that 
she  has  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect,  if  not  of 
actual  dishonesty.  Let  me  remind  you  that  these 
socks  are  specially  knitted.  A  boy  with  Philip's 
constitution  (Dr  Schnurtip  says  he  has  the  most 
vigorous  circulation  he  has  ever  com.e  across) 
cannot  keep  healthy  unless  he  has  special  under- 
wear. This  is  the  second  time  his  property  has 
gone  astray — you  will  remember  that  three  years 
ago  his  gymnasium  shoes  were  lost — and  unless 
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you  can  guarantee  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  not 
continue  I  shall  have  to  resort  to  strong  measures. 
With  regard  to  Mr  Glemthorn's  letter,  which  you 
forwarded,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Philip's 
intellectual  powers  have  never  been  properly 
appreciated  at  Medleham.  He  has  quite  a 
talent  for  piecing  together  the  most  complicated 
jig-saws,  and  when  quite  a  tiny  tot  he  won  a 
prize  in  a  newspaper  competition  [Home  Chatter- 
ings)  for  the  best  essay  on  "A  day  with  the 
Guinea-pigs."  Neither  his  uncle  nor  I  have 
ever  found  him  stupid.  Of  course  if  Medleham 
cannot  give  him  the  class  of  teaching  required 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Examination,  I  must  remove 
him  and  send  him  elsewhere — a  thing  I  can  ill 
afford  to  do,  as  you  know. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

Earine  Elkingtook. 


V. — A  Letter  from  Mrs  Copley-Thurman  to  Mrs 
Elkingtook. 

Lessingham  Vicarage, 

CLACTON-iN-THf>HoLE,  15th  April  1909. 

Dear  Mrs  Elkingtook, — I  am  very  sorry  the 
missing  sock  has  not  turned  up.  If  you  will  send 
me  the  odd  sock,  I  will  have  it  matched  by  Messrs 
Slapperdash,  of  Boxborough,  and  you  will  then 
have  the  pair  complete.  I  have  warned  Matron 
to  be  more  careful  in  future,  but  it  is  really  very 
difficult  to  prevent  mistakes  of  this  sort  occasion- 
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ally  happening.  There  are  fifty  boys  in  the 
house,  and  we  have  only  one  maid  to  help 
Matron  to  look  after  their  clothes,  keep  them 
in  repair,  and  altogether  look  after  them. — 
Yours  sincerely, 

Annie  Copley-Thurman. 


VI. — A    Letter  from    Mrs    Elkingtook    to    Mrs 
Copley-Thurman. 

188  Moss  Bank  Avenue^ 
Leeds,  17 th  April  1909. 

Mrs  Elkingtook  presents  her  compliments  to 
Mrs  Copley-Thurman,  and  despatches  by  the 
same  post  the  odd  sock  which  Mrs  Copley-Thur- 
man has  promised  to  match.  Mrs  Elkingtook 
requests  Mrs  Copley-Thurman  to  notice  most 
particularly  that  the  wool  to  be  used  is  Bassett- 
Whitlaw,  No.  14,567a  (absorbent  and  carbolised). 
Mrs  Elkingtook  ventures  to  suggest  that  if  Mrs 
Copley-Thurman' s  household  is  not  sufficiently 
staffed  to  ensure  efficiency  in  the  management  of 
the  boys'  clothes,  the  remedy  is  obvious. 

[No  more  letters  were  exchanged  between  these 
ladies,  but  in  course  of  time  the  new  specially- 
knitted  sock  was  completed  and  despatched  to 
Mrs  Elkingtook.] 
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VII. — A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  A.  Copley-Thur- 
man  to  Mrs  Coplcy-Thurman.  [Mrs 
Cojiley-Thurmcm  has  not  yet  returned 
to  Medleham,  though  the  Term  has 
begun.] 

The  ScnooiJiousE, 
Medleham,  8th  May  1909. 

My  dearest  Annie, — The  new  paper  is  now 
quite  dry,  and  I  will  allow  you  ("  tyrant,"  I  hear 
you  say  !)  to  return  on  Monday,  as  you  had 
proposed.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  young  Elkingtook 
came  into  my  study  yesterday  to  get  a  leave 
signed,  and  I  chaffed  him  a  good  deal  about  his 
socks.  "  Come,  now,"  I  said,  "  confess  that  the 
wretched  sock  turned  up  all  right  in  the  end  ?  " 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  quite  casually;  "Mother 
found  she  had  counted  them  wrong  when  she 
unpacked  the  box  "  !  The  boy  is  wretched  about 
the  Indian  Civil.  He  wants  to  go  fruit-growing  in 
British  Columbia — not  a  bad  idea,  but  his  mother, 
of  course,  won't  hear  of  it.  —  Ever  your  affec- 
tionate husband,  A. 
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I. — A    Letter    from    Alfred    Copley  -  Thurman, 
Lower  School  Boy,  to  his  Mother. 

Medlehabi  College, 
SaxdleshaMj  10th  June  1884. 

Dear  Mother, — Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  Dicky  has  greased  my 
football  ;  please  thank  him  very  much  for  me. 
On  Wednesday  we  had  the  choir  holiday.  I 
didn't  think  I  should  get  it  as  I'd  missed  three 
practices,  but  old  Goaty  Sims  must  have  for- 
gotten to  tick  me  off.  We  went  to  play  cricket 
— I  mean  the  trebles  and  altos — against  a  prep, 
school  kept  by  Froggy  Ambleton,  who  used  to  be 
an  usher  here  last  year.  Everybody  thought  it 
was  awfully  decent  of  Froggy  to  ask  us,  and  he 
gave  us  a  ripping  lunch  and  was  awfully  decent 
all  round  but  just  you  wait  a  minute.  Yester- 
day every  single  fellow  who  went  over  to  play  in 
the  team  got  a  letter  fsom  Froggy  saying  he  had 
been  awfully  glad  to  see  us  and  a  lot  of  tommy 
rot  of  that  sort,  and  ending  up  that  he  wanted  us 
to  tell  all  our  friends  about  his  beastly  school, 
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and  if  we  thought  it  a  nice  school,  to  say  so. 
Don't  you  call  that  awfully  disgusting  ?  I  do. 
Tell  Ettaine  I  am  making  her  a  dovecote,  and  ask 
her  what  colour  she  likes.  Good-bye. — Your 
loving  son,  Alfred  Copley-Thurman. 


II. — Part  of  a  Letter  from  Alfred  Copley-Thurman, 
Undergraduate,  to  his  Mother. 

Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  ISth  June  1892. 

...  Of  course  I  daresay  I  could  make  more 
money  if  I  were  to  go  into  business.  But  in  the 
first  place  I  should  find  business  surroundings 
simply  intolerable  with  my  tastes  and  interests, 
and — if  you  won't  think  me  conceited  for  saying 
so — isn't  it  rather  a  waste  of  material  to  set  a 
man  who  has  done  not  so  badly  up  at  Oxford  in 
Classics  and  History  on  an  office  stool  to  grind 
away  at  £  s.  d.  ?  How  everything  stinks  of 
money  nowadays — everything  except  teaching ! 
A  schoolmaster's  salary  is  fixed,  and  it's  no  use 
his  worrying  about  money  :  he  cannot  add  a 
farthing  to  it  by  taking  however  much  thought. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  decent  first-grade  Public 
School  such  as  Medleham  or  Cumberbatch, 
which  is  always  full  up  with  boys.  In  such  a 
place  I  should  be  amongst  'Varsity  men,  my 
colleagues  ;  I  should  have  my  long  holidays  to 
myself — and  to  you,  dear  mother — and  should  be 
engaged  in  a  work  which  interests  me  profoundly. 
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My  ideal  would  be,  of  course,  eventually  to 
return  to  Medleham  as  Head,  but  that  is  merely 
a  dream.  I  had  quite  an  affecting  parting  scene 
with  the  Braggler  yesterday,  and  he  said  many 
complimentary  things,  and  that  he  hoped  I 
should  find  as  pleasant  pupils  as  he  had  found  in 
me.  No  more  now,  for  it  is  getting  late. — Ever 
your  affectionate  son, 

Alfred  Copley-Thurman. 

III. — A  Letter  from  Sir  Charles  Hartey,  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  Medleham 
College,  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Copley-Thurman, 
Headmaster  of  the  College. 

Hamish  Towers, 
Bagpuze,  5th  October  1914. 

Dear  Mr  Copley-Thurman, — I  sincerely  trust 
you  are  beginning  to  recover  from  the  sudden 
attack  of  influenza  which  prevented  you,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  from  attending  the  Council 
meeting.  As  usual  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
term,  most  of  our  business  was  purely  formal  and 
settled  without  discussion.  Towards  the  close, 
however,  Bellairs  brought  forward  a  matter  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  a  resolution  of  which  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Council,  was  instructed  to  inform 
you.  Let  me  begin  by  repeating  what  was  said 
at  the  second  meeting  of  last  term — that  we  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  your  ability  and  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  work  you  have  done  for 
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the  school.  Being  yourself  an  old  Medlehamian, 
you  have  been  able,  as  Headmaster,  to  j^erpetuate 
the  best  traditions  of  the  place.  The  matter 
which  at  the  present  moment  is  occupying  our 
minds  is  the  numbers  of  the  school.  The  de- 
crease this  term,  slight  as  it  is,  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
enormous  increase  in  expenditure  caused  by  pro- 
viding new  equipment  (especially  in  the  way  of 
laboratories)  and  enlarging  the  staff.  We  quite 
recognise  the  necessity  for  this  outlay  in  these 
days  of  strenuous  competition,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  hint  that  in  all  departments  of  the  school 
the  strictest  ecomony  has  not  been  practised. 
(By  the  way,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  the  Council 
cannot  see  their  way  to  repairing  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  your  garden.  This  expenditure  comes 
within  your  liabilities  as  tenant  of  the  School 
House.  I  am  sure  Hayes  will  replace  the  fallen 
masonry  for  a  mere  song.)  To  resume,  Bellairs' 
point  was  this.  He  has  noticed  that  the  entries 
for  Sandlesham  Grammar  School  have  been  very 
large  of  late,  and  has  come  across  instances  of 
boys  who,  originally  entered  for  Medleham,  have 
been  withdrawn  in  order  that  they  might  attend 
the  Grammar  School  instead.  Upon  making  en- 
quiries, he  found  that  it  is  the  custom  of  Mr 
Bingley,  the  Headmaster,  not  only  to  advertise 
in  the  usual  quarters,  and  to  emj^loy  the  usual 
agencies  which  advise  parents  as  to  the  choice  of 
Public  Schools,  but  also  to  write  letters  himself, 
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canvassing  parents  all  over  the  home  counties. 
Bellairs  was  told  that  for  some  years  past  Mr 
Bingley  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out 
notices  of  births  in  the  Morning  Post  day  by  day, 
and  pasting  them  in  a  book,  making  a  note  of  the 
date.  After  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  any  notice,  he  writes  promptly  but 
carefully  to  the  parent,  mentioning  the  advantages 
which  Sandlesham  offers  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
emphasising  the  necessity  of  entering  a  boy's 
name  early,  and  enclosing  an  entrance  form  and 
a  prospectus.  I  should  add  that  he  also  makes 
some  attempt  to  discover  the  profession  and  ante- 
cedents of  each  parent,  and  adapts  his  letter  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  point,  why  should  not 
you,  my  dear  Mr  Copley-Thurman,  take  a  leaf 
out  of  Mr  Bingley's  book  ?  I  know  that  it  will 
add  something  to  your  labours,  already  by  no 
means  light.  In  consideration  of  this  the  Coun- 
cil has  decided  to  raise  your  capitation  fee  and 
set  it  on  a  sliding  scale,  which  will  range  from 
your  present  £2,  10s.  per  boy  to  £3,  12s.  6d.  for 
every  boy  over  300  figuring  on  the  books  of  the 
college.  I  myself  will  venture,  with  due  defer- 
ence, to  make  an  additional  suggestion.  It  is 
that  in  the  case  of  any  football  or  cricket  teams 
whioh  visit  the  college  and  are  entertained 
by  you,  you  might  a  few  days  after  the  match 
canvass  by  letter  the  different  members  of  the 
visiting  team  to   recommend   the   college,  and 
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mention   its   good   points   to   their  friends   and 
relations. 

As  I  said,  these  are  times  of  strenuous  competi- 
tion ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  me  imper- 
tinent if  I  say  that  the  struggle  cannot  help 
appealing  to  the  fighting  instinct  of  a  young  man 
like  yourself.  As  a  nation,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me,  we  lack  strangely  that  quality  of  hustle 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  American  progress. 

With  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  the  boy  Elking- 
took,  I  should  much  like  to  talk  the  whole  thing 
over  with  you  before  you  come  to  any  decision. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  take  it  into  the  courts, 
for  if  Mrs  Elkingtook  distinctly  gave  you  to 
understand  that  the  boy  was  a  keen  natural 
historian,  I  am  afraid  any  jury  would  regard  his 
plea  that  he  was  trying  to  recapture  a  pet  jerboa 
when  detected  out  of  bounds  in  the  High  Street 
as  constituting  a  complete  justification.  I  believe 
myself  that  if  you  could  meet  Mrs  Elkingtook 
over  the  question  of  the  missing  gymnasium  shoes 
and  the  substitution  of  boiled  for  fried  bacon  at 
breakfast,  she  would  consent  to  your  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  on  the  boy,  which,  I  under- 
stand, would  satisfy  you. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

Charles  Hartey. 

Rev.  Alfred  Copley-Thurman,  M.A., 
The  School  House, 

Medleham  College,  Sandlesham. 
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Withers  was  on  his  hind  legs,  and  a  vast 
solemnity  loaded  the  gassy  atmosphere  of  Sixth 
Form  room,  where  the  masters  had  met  together. 
They  were  gowned,  portentous,  with  just  that 
touch  of  self-importance  in  their  pleasantness 
towards  each  other  which  may  be  described  as 
the  essential  flavouring  of  all  such  occasions. 
Of  course  not  every  one  was  listening  to  Withers. 
Crackham,  the  mathematician,  was  ostenta- 
tiously correcting  the  Algebra  papers  of  Upper 
Fourth  almost  under  Withers's  nose.  Fairbairn, 
in  another  corner,  was  a  little  too  obviously 
attempting  to  sleep.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Withers  had  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  The 
subject  was  the  exemption  of  boys  in  Upper  Fifth 
from  Latin  Verse  composition. 

"  I  have  canvassed  the  opinions  of  many  Old 
Rottingbournians  on  this  subject,  and  have  been 
struck  by  the  unanimity  with  which  they  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  Latin  Verse.     Even  where 
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they  had  not  attained  any  high  level  of  scholar- 
shi])  they  seemed  to  feel  that  the  mental  discip- 
line had  been  an  incalculable  advantage.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  shall  not  take  the  issue  of  high  scholar- 
ship. We  are  supposed  to  be  considering  the 
case  of  boys  who  are  backward,  and  whose  Latin 
Verse  is  weak.  I  shall  not  even  consider  the 
question  upon  abstract  and  ideal  grounds,  and 
ask  whether  we  are  to  truckle  to  the  utilitarian 
spirit  so  prevalent  in  our  days.  (Sniffs  from  Mr 
Crackham.)  I  am  here  to  maintain  that  for  the 
most  backward  Classical  scholars  Latin  Verse  is 
of  benefit.  Lideed,  it  is  this  class  of  boy  who 
should  last  of  all  be  excused  from  doing  verses. 
I  Avill  be  brief  in  my  statement.  First,  I  say  that 
Latin  Verses  force  a  boy  to  think.  He  is  bound 
to  thrash  out  for  himself  the  scansion  and  the 
appropriate  epithets  to  fill  up  the  line — he  cannot 
patch  the  thing  up  out  of  books.  He  is  forced 
to  exercise  his  powers  of  imagination.  Secondly, 
he  also  exercises,  in  the  act  of  composing  verses, 
his  knowledge  of  grammar  and  syntax.  He  gets, 
in  other  words,  all  the  benefits  of  prose  composi- 
tion at  the  same  time  as  those  of  verse.  Lastly 
— and  this  I  judge  the  weightiest  claim — there  is 
the  moral  benefit.  A  boy  who  after  a  hard 
struggle  has  achieved  a  pentameter  feels  a  certain 
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moral  exhilaration.  He  has  stuck  to  an  ex- 
tremely distasteful  task,  and  he  has  pulled  the 
thing  through.  There  is  too  much  softness  in 
modern  educational  methods.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
my  days  no  one  ever  imagined  that  the  routine 
work  could  be  made  interesting.  That  was  bad, 
but  is  the  present  extreme  better — the  idea  that 
no  element  of  hardness  or  dullness  should  be 
suffered  to  persist  in  work  :  that  all  difficulties 
should  be  smoothed  away  ?  A  generation  of 
intellectual  mollycoddles — ^that  is  what  we  are 
producing.  A  boy  who  buys  accuracy  and 
mental  hardihood  at  a  price,  values  those  quali- 
ties all  the  more  highly  in  after  life,  as  every  one 
values  anything  for  which  he  has  had  to  make 
some  sort  of  a  sacrifice."     (Loud  applause.) 

Mr  Withers  resumed  his  seat.  The  Head- 
master rose.  "  Our  time  is  getting  short,"  he 
said,  "  and  we  have  many  other  subjects  of  first- 
rate  importance  to  discuss.  So  I'm  afraid  we 
cannot  carry  any  further  just  at  present  the 
debate  on  the  question  of  exemption  from  Latin 
Verse  for  boys  in  the  Upper  Fifth.  Let  me  see, 
now.  The  next  item  on  the  agenda  paper  is  the 
question  of  the  boys  touching  their  caps  to  the 
junior  masters'  wives.  .  .  ." 
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It  was  preparation-time  in  Mr  Withers's  house. 
He  himself  sat  at  a  high  desk  in  liis  Preparation 
Room.  The  boys  numbered  about  twenty.  On 
the  back  desk,  farthest  from  the  hght  sat  Paxton, 
a  backward  scholar,  engaged  upon  an  exercise 
in  Latin  Verse.  Paxton's  raven-like  eye  roamed 
across  the  maps  of  ancient  Italy  and  Greece  that 
covered  the  walls  of  the  Preparation  Room, 
but  found  nothing  new  there.  He  then  tried 
"  noughts  and  crosses  "  for  ten  minutes  with 
dirty  little  Shaw,  who  sat  next  to  him.  Then  he 
made  a  paper  boat.  At  five  minutes  to  eight  he 
suddenly  discovered  that  with  no  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  left  he  had  only  done  two  out 
of  the  six  verses  constituting  the  minimum  which 
Mr  Withers  (his  form-master  as  well  as  his  house- 
master) would  accept.  He  decided  to  write  out 
the  Latin  words  for  the  next  couplet,  and  then 
appeal  for  help  to  Mr  Withers.  He  gazed  at  the 
English  for  the  next  line — a  hexameter. 

''Tlie  house  shook  with  the  thunder  of  his  voice." 

And  after  five  minutes  of  struggling  with  gradus 
and  vocabulary  he  had  produced  the  following : — 

'^'Domum  percutivit  fulminem  sui  vocis." 

Then,  with  an  air  of  studious  bewilderment,  he 

approached  Mr  Withers.     Mr  Withers  was  still 
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full  of  his  own  speech  of  the  night  before.  In 
absolute  silence  he  underlined,  without  correct- 
ing, the  main  mistakes  in  grammar  of  the  above 
line.  "  Correct  those,"  he  said  briskly  and  with 
a  kind  but  authoritative  glance,  "  and  put  in 
alternatives  for  each  word,  and  you  will  find  it  all 
works  out  easily  enough.  Jig-saw  puzzles  are 
nothing  to  it."  "  Beast !  "  thought  Paxton ;  but 
what  he  said  was,  "  Yes-sir-thank-you-sir."  Back 
he  went  to  his  desk,  and  yet  five  minutes  later 
the  line  stood  thus — 

"  Domus  percutebatur  a  fulmini  sui  vocis 
Tectum  quatitus  est  a  touitro  ejus  verbi." 

"  Last  foot !  "  he  muttered,  and  scratched  his 
head.  "  Oh,  dash !  there's  not  a  single  thing — oh, 
yes,  there  is,  '  vocis.'     Good  old  '  vocis  '  !    Now 

let's  see,  fifth  foot — dactyl — um,  um,  um " 

His  pen  hovered,  rapidly  and  inaccurately  dis- 
tributing marks  of  quantity.  Then  with  dreadful 
deliberation  he  wrote  down  "  quatitus  "  for  his 
fifth  foot.  There  he  came  to  a  pause,  while  his 
brain  seemed  to  sizzle  and  spark  futilely.  A 
glance  at  his  watch  reduced  him  to  despair.  He 
fixed  Mr  Withers  with  his  raven  eye — no,  it  was 
no  use  :  he  wouldn't  "  spout  "  the  verse.  But 
there  was  one  resource.  "  Shaw,"  he  whispered, 
in  a  fierce,  tense  voice,  "  Shaw — st,  you  little 
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devil."  Shaw  lifted  his  face  from  the  drawing  of 
a  inotor-car  which  was  occupying  all  his  atten- 
tion. Paxton  shoved  the  verse  paper  in  front  of 
him.  "  Do  it  !  "  he  said.  The  raven  eye  was 
full  of  unmistakable  menace.  The  small  and 
dirty  Shaw  (a  scholar  of  the  school)  took  the 
paper  over.  In  two  minutes  it  was  returned. 
It  bore  these  words — 

"Voce  donium  magna  semper  jam  percutit  ille." 

"  Go  on,  you  little  swine,"  hissed  Paxton, 
"  there  are  five  more  !  "  And  as  an  earnest  of 
what  might  come  he  hacked  Master  Shaw  upon 
the  ankle. 

"Really,  Paxton,"  said  Mr  Withers,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  "  I  believe  you're  going  to  turn 
the  corner  after  all.  I  won't  say  the  verses  are 
perfect — there's  a  foot  too  little  in  that  verse — 
you've  left  out  words  in  some  lines  or  made  non- 
sense of  other  lines — in  the  case  of  the  first  line 
you  have  done  both.  Then  you've  made  false 
quantities  in  the  second  and  fifth  lines ;  but  the 
first  and  third  and  sixth  lines  scan  all  right  and 
construe,  though  you  are  rather  too  fond  of 
'  jam.'  [Paxton  saluted  this  grey  -  haired  joke 
with  a  reverent  smile.]     On  the  wiiole,  a  great 
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improvement  on  the  last  two  copies  you  have 
shown  me.  Of  course  I  know  you  find  verses 
difficult — so  did  I  when  I  was  your  age.  Well, 
the  difficult  things  are  the  things  worth  doing. 
When  you  have  hewed  out  your  six  lines  I'm 
sure  you  feel  as  though  you  had  done  something, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  Paxton  modestly.  He 
didn't  know  what  "  Badger  "  Withers  was  driv- 
ing at,  but  gathered  that  praise  was  being  be- 
stowed. Meanwhile  Badger  was  reading  over  the 
verses  again  with  a  pleased  expression.  "  Yes ; 
you've  done  really  quite  remarkably  well,"  he 
said.  "  Tell  me,  Paxton — did  you  tackle  it  in  a 
different  way  from  your  other  attempts  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  Paxton,  fixing  him  with 
the  raven  eye  ;  "  please,  sir,  I  think  I  didn't 
think  quite  so  hard,  sir,  so  I  didn't  get  mixed  up 
in  the  same  way." 

Mr  Withers  stared  blankly. 
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The  P.L.M.  express  reeled  and  staggered  on 
through  the  darkness,  the  whistle  occasionally 
uttering  its  catarrh-stricken  note.  I  was  sinking 
into  that  condition  of  coma  so  infinitely  fatiguing, 
full  of  such  poisons  for  the  soul,  which  is  incident 
to  all-night  journeys  spent  in  a  semi-supine  atti- 
tude. Opposite  me,  a  touch  of  feverishness  in 
their  manner  as  though  they  were  aware  of  that 
dreadful  stupor  and  combating  it,  an  Englishman 
and  a  German  were  conversing — in  English.  The 
topic  was  English  Public  Schools,  and  at  first 
debate  was  brisk.  The  German  was  seeking  to 
prove  that  our  boys  work  too  little  and  play  too 
much,  and  so  on  and  so  on — every  one  knows  the 
dreary  arguments  for  and  against.  Then  he  (the 
German)  feeling  the  poisonous  narcotic  already 
numbing  the  outer  edges  of  his  consciousness, 
fell  silent.  But  the  Englishman  held  forth  still. 
"  No ;  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  You  are 
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describing  a  state  of  things  which  certainly  did 
exist  a  few,  and  only  a  very  few,  years  ago.  But 
we  are  now  in  a  new  period,  and  hardly  realise  it 
ourselves — so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  foreigner 
is  quite  able  to  appreciate  the  situation.  In  the  old 
state  of  things  we  were  over-athletic — and,  by  the 
way,  here  is  another  thing  that  is  seldom  realised  ; 
the  teachers  themselves  quite  as  much  as  the  boys 
were  responsible  for  that  state  of  things.  In  the 
old  days,  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  masters  kept 
quite  aloof  from  boys,  except  in  school,  and  did 
not  wish  to  make  friends.  Then  came  a  new 
period,  when  the  masters  wished  to  be  the 
intimate  friends  of  their  boys.  They  immediately 
realised  how  sure  an  avenue  to  intimacy  was 
interest  in  a  boy's  games.  So  you  got  the 
athletic  master,  and  no  man  who  entered  the 
scholastic  career  stood  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 
post  at  one  of  the  greater  Public  Schools  unless 
he  had  won  his  '  Blue  '  at  cricket,  football,  or 
rowing.  The  thing  was  carried  to  ridiculous 
extremes,  and  we  justly  incurred  the  charge  of 
paying  no  attention  to  anything  but  games. 

"  That  stigma  has  not  disappeared,  but  we 
begin  no  longer  to  merit  it.  Both  masters  and 
boys  seem  to  be  realising  quite  clearly  that  foot- 
ball   and    cricket    are    not    everything.        This 
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awakening  I  imagine  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
sudden  and  immense  growth  of  competition  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  to  the 
place  that  your  own  country  has  recently  taken 
as  a  first-class  Power.  [The  German  was  asleep.] 
To  return.  It  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  a  schoolmaster  nowadays  that  he  be  a 
Blue.  He  must  possess  at  least  a  respectable 
degree,  and  must  be  a  man  of  broad  interests — 
political,  social,  artistic,  scientific. 

"  No,  we  can  no  longer  justly  be  reproached 
with  athleticism.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete 
instance.  Only  a  week  ago,  at  Rippingborough — 
one  of  our  more  important  Public  Schools — I  met 
a  house-master  whom  I  decided  at  once  to  be 
typical  of  the  new  state  of  things.  His  name  is 
Tiddingworth.  He  had,  indeed,  won  consider- 
able athletic  distinction  at  school  and  college, 
though  not  actually  a  Blue.  So  he  is  quite 
capable  of  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
school  games.  On  principle,  however,  he  refuses 
to  talk  for  more  than  two  minutes  at  any  meal 
about  any  game  to  any  boy,  unless  on  the  day  of 
a  house-match,  when  he  relaxes  to  five  minutes. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  a  connoisseur  in  art.  He 
takes  an  interest  in  pictures,   and  collects  old 

prints  and  china.     He  is  also  well-read  in  the 
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theory  of  education,  and  is  known  as  an  authority 
upon  certain  aspects  of  the  Psychology  of  Adoles- 
cence. He  has  studied  the  educational  methods 
in  vogue  in  your  own  country  and  in  France,  and 
has  contributed  articles  on  this  subject  to  some 
of  our  leading  reviews.  Besides  this,  he  is  a 
town  councillor  of  Rippingborough  and  a  church- 
warden —  a  man,  my  dear  sir  [but,  alas  !  the 
German  slept],  of  marked  individuality,  of  broad 
and  vital  interests.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
the  result  upon  our  national  fortunes  of  the 
advent  of  this  new  type." 

I  think  there  was  more,  which  ultimately 
turned  into  a  nightmare.  I  am  not  a  debauchee, 
therefore  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  ;  but  I 
think  that  no  Bacchic  orgy  known  to  man  leaves 
so  unpleasant  a  taste  upon  the  palate  as  a  night 
spent  in  a  P.L.M.  carriage  with  only  so  much 
window  open  as  suffices  to  let  in  all  the  briquette 
smoke  the  compartment  will  hold.  Yet  —  oh 
blessed  power  of  chicory  and  hot  milk — I  was 
slowly  recovering  in  the  buffet  of  Lausanne 
station.  My  tongue  was  beginning  to  feel  some- 
what less  like  a  leaf  of  contaminated  brass,  and  I 
was  revolving  prospects  of  scrambles  among  the 
Valaisan  Alps,  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  explosive  utterances  from  a  table  behind  me. 
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Turning,  I  beheld  that  travelling  companion  of 
the  previous  night  who  had  soliloquised  at  such 
length  upon  different  types  of  schoolmaster.  He 
was  hailing  a  tall,  good-looking  gentleman  who 
was  rushing  past  us  laden  with  portmanteaux  and 
golf -clubs  and  rugs. 

"  Menzies — Menzies." 

"  Hello,  Brown  !  You  here  !  Why,  I  thought 
you  hadn't  been  able  to  get  away  this  summer." 

He  sat  down  next  to  the  education  expert. 
They  talked.  After  a  while  quoth  the  man 
Menzies — 

"And  how  is  my  godson  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Phil  is  flourishing,  thanks.  By  the  way, 
he  goes  to  Rippingborough  next  term." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  I  must  write  to  him,  and 
you  must  let  me  have  a  hand  in  the  composition 
of  his  tuck-box." 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,  old  chap.  Yes,  I 
went  down  with  Eleanor  to  Rippingborough  only 
a  week  ago.     A  fine  place." 

"  Whose  house  is  he  going  into  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  was  a  little  difficulty  in  deciding. 
In  some  ways  I  was  rather  attracted  by  one  of  the 
men  there  called  Tiddingworth.  But  on  talking 
it  over  Eleanor  and  I  decided  that  he  was  just  a 
leetle  new-fangled  in   his  ways,   and  we   didn't 
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want  Phil  to  be  a  possible  victim  of  his  experi- 
ments.    So  we  shall  send  him  to  Etchbin's." 

"  Etchbin  ?  Oh,  the  man  who  plays  for 
Gloucester  ?  He's  been  knocking  up  some 
pretty  good  scores  lately.  Let's  see  —  isn't  he 
a  Rugger  International  too  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Oh,  yes,  he  is.  You  see  I  want  Phil  to 
do  well  at  his  games.  And  he'll  make  the  right 
sort  of  friends  at  Etchbin's  too— people  who  will 
be  useful  to  him  in  his  career  in  the  Army.  It's 
a  great  house  at  games — they  hold  all  the  cups. 
I  told  Etchbin  of  Phil's  achievements  at  Lutter- 
ing,  and  he  seemed  to  think  well  of  his  bowling 
average.  Etchbin  has  a  pro.  of  his  own — hires 
him  every  summer  to  coach  his  house  nets.  Then 
he  helps  with  the  football  too,  of  course." 

"  Good.  Well,  tell  me  when  Phil  plays  for  his 
house  and  I'll  send  him  a  sov.— and  another  the 
first  time  he  plays  for  the  school  at  any  game 
whatever." 

"  That's  very  sporting  of  you,  old  man." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  in  games  for  boys,  you  know. 
Don't  let  'em  turn  into  bookworms.  Well,  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  out  here  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  M— — .     They  say  the   golf- 
course  there  is  pretty  good.     I'm  going  to  see 
what  I  can  do  to  my  handicap." 
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"  The  attendant  on  our  sleeping-car  was  either 
drunk  o;l-  mad — I'm  not  quite  sure  which."  The 
voice  was  the  voice  of  a  boy,  but  the  steely 
contempt  which  rang  so  loud  in  the  juvenile 
tones  seemed  fitter  a  man  of  fifty.  "  We  told 
him  to  have  our  breakfast  ready  at  eight  in  the 
morning  at  Inverness.  At  eight  o'clock  there 
was  no  breakfast,  and  we  found  the  fool  had 
ordered  it  for  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at 
Drumtochty  or  some  such  place.  Of  course  he 
was  immediately  informed  that  he  had  floated  " 
— and  oh  for  a  pen  to  describe  the  sarcasm  of 
that  last  sentence  ! 

The  speaker  was  a  boy  of  about  fourteen, 
exceedingly  ugly,  with  something  of  the  "  bull- 
dog" in  his  appearance.  He  was  rotund  and 
enormously  self-important. 

My    other   guest    was    taller   and    slighter — a 

"  leggy  pup."     He  had  restless  light-grey  eyes, 

a  charming  smile,  and  a  curious  mannerism  of 

occasionally  shrugging  his  shoulders  forward  as 
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if  in  self-depreciation  as  he  spoke.  He  had 
polished  off  a  complete  plateful  of  home-made 
buns — this  after  drinking  his  cup  of  tea,  which 
he  would  not  allow  to  be  refilled. 

"  Sir,  d'l  ever  tell  you  I  nearly  killed  myself 
last  holidays  ?  I  was  trying  to  start  up  our  20 
horse-power  Mercedes,  and  she  back  fired,  and 
the  starting-handle  caught  me  on  the  chest  and 
made  quite  a  big  hole  in  me.  By  jove,  it  did 
hurt !  Sir,  d'you  know  the  Mercedes  cars,  sir  ? 
Ours  is  a  toj^ping  little  car — she'll  do  fifty  an 
hour,  and  simply  jumps  clean  off  the  road  at 
that." 

"  Our  chauffeur,"  said  the  bull-dog  boy,  draw- 
ing down  his  cuffs,  and  speaking  very  slowly  and 
seriously,  "  is  an  Awfully  Sporting  Devil.  [I 
sighed  at  this  point.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet,  but  every  chauffeur  is  a  hero  to  his  master's 
son.  I  had  made  feeble  efforts  to  put  chauffeurs 
and  motors  out  of  bounds,  but  I  now  bowed 
to  Fate.]  Before  we  had  him  he  killed  three 
men,  racing  at  Brooklands.  But  he's  a  topping 
mechanic.  He  was  recommended  to  us  by  the 
Company." 

"  Sir,  d'you  ever  shoot  at  salmon,  sir  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  have  occasionally  gone  after  wasps 
with  a  harpoon." 
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A  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  Sir,  it's  awful 
sport  shooting  salmon  !  You  wait  near  a  fall  till 
they  jump,  and  then  you  pot  at  them  in  the  air. 
My  uncle  foul -hooked  a  twenty-pounder  one  day. 
We'd  all  been  rotting  him,  you  see,  sir,  because 
he's  such  a  rotten  fisherman,  and  so  he  scored  off 
us  all  by  bringing  this  great  huge  fish  home  the 
same  morning.  My  uncle's  going  to  give  me  a 
horse,  sir — at  least  he  says  he  would,  and  my 
people  wouldn't  let  him.  So  he  gave  me  a  big 
tip  instead.     My  uncle's  in  the  cavalry,  sir." 

"  What  regiment  ?  "  demanded  the  bull-dog 
child. 

"  Seventeenth  Hussars." 

"  Jove !  /  know  a  man  in  that  regiment. 
Awful  decent  chap  —  Pottinger.  Know  him? 
By  name  ?  " 

"  No.  Sir,  isn't  it  awful  rot ;  my  people  want 
to  go  abroad  this  summer  instead  of  going  to 
Scotland  ?  I  hate  being  abroad.  We  were  at 
Lugano  one  winter,  and  I  was  pretty  nearly  bored 
to  death.  The  only  thing  I  enjoyed  was  a  little 
launch  we  had  on  the  lake.  D'you  ever  pick 
Christmas  roses,  sir?  One  day  we  picked 
CROWDS  of  them  at  a  place  near  Lugano." 

"  My  mater  rather  wanted  to  go  abroad  one 

winter,  but  she  was  soon  talked  out  of  that.    The 
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hunting    round    our    place    is    too   good   to    be 
missed." 

And  so  it  runs  on,  cheerful,  ingenuous,  wholly 
egoistic,  till  you  near  the  lock-up  time.  But  it  is 
not  always  of  hunting  and  motoring  they  talk. 
There  are  always  games  and  games  and  games, 
and  some  boys  who  are  by  no  means  studious, 
but  often  quite  the  reverse,  will  talk  about  their 
work  in  school.  They  do  not  take  interest  in  the 
work  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  may  run  something 
like  this  : — 

"  Sir,  did  I  pass  in  grammar  yesterday  ?  " 
"  Yes — no — oh,   I  don't  know."      (It  is   dis- 
creet perhaps  rather  to  discourage  such  talk.    If 
you  have  several  boy-guests  who  are  not  in  the 
same  form  or  division,  they  will  be  bored.    And 
"  shop  "  is  bad  on  principle,  but  often  it  is  hard 
to  choke  a  persistent  boy  off.     Supposing  that 
all  your  guests  are  in  the  same  form  or  division, 
another  may  intervene.) 
"  Did  we  all  fail,  sir  ?  " 
"  Yes— all  of  you." 

"  Then  you  said  you'd  skin  us  alive,  sir  !  " 
"  Sir,  don't  you  think  that  Xenophon's  much 
too  hard  for  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  don't  you  think  so,  sir  ?  " 
"  Sir,  why  do  they  make  us  do  Greek  ?     I'm 
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going  into  the  Army,  and  Greek's  no  use  to 
me." 

"  My  people  say  Greek's  sheer  waste  of  time, 
and  they're  going  to  make  me  learn  German  next 
year  instead." 

"  Sir,  d'you  like  that  new  pronunciation  in 
Latin,  sir  ?  " 

All  this  is  not  so  much  conversation  as 
intellectual  nose  -  flattening.  Indeed,  no  topic 
either  in  work  or  amusement  is  ever  thrashed 
out.  There  are  two  exceptions  —  your  neigh- 
bour's character  and  your  chances  of  winning 
a  house  -  cup.  And  here  boys  talk  exactly 
like  grown-ups.  In  discussing  character  they 
attend,  perhaps,  rather  more  to  externals,  and 
of  all  sections  of  society  they  are  the  most 
absolute  slaves  to  convention.  A  boy  will  ad- 
mire another  boy  for  the  way  he  ties  his  shoe- 
laces, despise  one  master  because  of  his  beard, 
another  because  of  his  overcoat ;  and  I  well 
remember  how  a  small  boy  who  was  walking  with 
me  (his  brother  was  walking  a  few  yards  ahead  of 
us)  turned  to  me,  his  face  all  glowing  with  gener- 
ous enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Sir,  hasn't  my 
brother  got  a  topping  walk  ?  " 


THE   NEW   BOY 

Mr  Maurice  Denyson  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed, 
at  his  feet  a  half-unpacked  gladstone-bag.  His 
eyes  wandered  around  the  bedroom  walls.  Over 
the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  picture  of  a  young  lady 
leaning  over  a  cardboard  wall  and  flirting  with  a 
youth  mounted  upon  an  equine  freak.  The 
other  walls  were  adorned  with  art  works  of  a 
similar  standard,  variety  being  effected  by  a 
framed  certificate  of  success  in  some  examination 
and  an  illuminated  text.  The  ceiling  was  sooty 
over  the  gas-jet,  and  the  carpet  was  patched  and 
threadbare.  You  cannot  have  much  more  than 
this  on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a- year.  The  street  was  full  of  the  noise  of  cabs 
bringing  boys  from  the  station  to  their  board- 
ing-houses, and  this  sound  presently  seemed  to 
engross  the  whole  of  Mr  Denyson' s  attention. 

There  were  some  new  boys  among  these  fellows, 
he  thought.     Were  they  as  full  of  doubts  and 

fears  as  himself ;  did  they  feel  so  utterly  lonely  ? 
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He  himself  had  not  known  what  loneliness  was 
— his  own  loneliness,  ten  years  ago,  as  a  new  boy 
at  a  Public  School  seemed  nothing — until  he  had 
found  himself  that  afternoon  in  the  Common 
Room  up  at  the  school.  The  Headmaster  had 
sent  him  round  there  to  find  one  of  the  house- 
masters, who  was  to  put  him  on  the  track,  and 
generally  act  as  guide  and  guardian.  He  had 
found  the  Common  Room  in  possession  of  a 
dozen  masters,  all  equally  fierce  of  aspect,  deep 
in  newspapers  and  illustrated  magazines.  He 
had  timidly  approached  one  bearded  gentleman 
and  enquired  for  Mr  Hemel,  and  received  a  gruff 
reply :  "  No ;  don't  think  he's  back  yet." 
Whereupon  he  had  timidly  made  his  exit — not 
without  hearing  behind  his  back  one  person 
whisper  and  another  laugh.  Perhaps  they  were 
laughing  and  whispering  about  him.  Oh,  yes — 
decidedly  ;  it  was  just  like  being  a  new  boy 
again — only  worse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — and  in  less  than  a  year 
Denyson  himself  recognised  this — the  whisper 
and  the  laugh  were  at  the  expense  of  the  bearded 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  ill-mannered.  Had 
he  addressed  any  one  else,  he  would  have  met  with 
a  very  different  reception  ;  and  had  he  waited  a 
few  seconds  longer  in  the  room,  two  or  three  of 
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the  men  there  would  have  come  to  his  assistance. 
They  were  a  Httle  slow,  of  course,  just  on  this 
first  day  of  a  new  Michaelmas  term,  and  most  of 
them  were  trying  to  forget,  with  the  aid  of 
illustrated  magazines  and  sevenpenny  novels, 
that  the  holidays  were  really  over.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  accident  that  Denyson  should  have 
addressed  himself  to  the  gruffest  and  bearishest 
man  in  Kempenham. 

However,  accident  or  not,  the  impression  was 
made,  and  was  heightened  that  same  evening 
because  Denyson's  co-lodger  did  not  return  till 
after  nine  o'clock.  Denyson  heard  him  burst 
into  his  room,  heard  the  rattle  of  supper  things, 
and  then  a  striding  up  and  down,  a  moving  of 
heavy  objects,  a  slamming  of  books,  succeeded  by 
lonely  silence.  No  attempt  to  drop  in  on  the 
new  master  and  say  a  sympathetic  word.  Had 
he  looked  into  the  next  room  he  would  have  seen 
a  man  working  desperately  over  a  mass  of 
papers.  Simpson  was,  as  usual  at  the  beginning 
of  the  half,  going  through  all  his  unpaid  bills,  and 
trying  to  determine  whether  he  should  commit 
suicide  or  shoot  his  creditors.  He  would  really 
not  have  formed  a  very  sympathetic  companion 
for  Denyson  just  then. 

The  rumble  of  carriages  died  away.  He 
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finished  his  unpacking  and  got  into  bed.  He  lay 
awake  for  a  long  time  wondering  what  the  Third 
Form  was  like.  He  was  to  meet  them  to-morrow 
and  invigilate  while  they  wrote  an  examination 
on  their  holiday  task.  He  made  in  his  imagina- 
tion picture  after  picture  of  the  sort  of  boys  they 
might  be.  He  rehearsed  for  the  five  hundredth 
time  those  three  different  plans  of  campaign 
which  he  had  so  carefully  drawn  up  in  case  they 
"  tried  it  on  "  with  him,  as  of  course  all  boys  do 
"  try  it  on  "  with  a  new  master.  Indeed  a  foolish 
task  to  set  himself !  As  if  any  one  could  foretell 
the  movements  of  Boy  :  you  cannot  legislate 
against  the  irrational.  Who  would  ever  think  of 
laying  down,  "  Thou  shalt  not  put  Eno's  Fruit 
Salt  in  the  ink-pots  and  cork  them  up  "  ?  It  was 
a  trick  Denyson  himself  had  performed  in  his 
day,  and  yet  the  moral  of  it  had  still  to  come 
home  to  him. 

Finally  he  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  dreamt 
that  he  was  in  school  and  that  the  Third  Form 
refused  point-blank  to  obey  his  very  first  com- 
mand— to  sit  down ;  whereupon  he  burst  into 
tears  and  fled  from  the  room. 

Next  morning  there  was  no  early  school,  but 
there  was  morning  chapel.  Denyson  attended, 
and  wondered  what  it  was  in  him  that  could 
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draw  the  entire  attention  of  four  hundred  boys, 
twenty-five  masters,  and  the  verger.  After 
chapel  he  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman  with  a 
white  moustache.  This  was  Mr  Hemel,  who  was 
very  cheerful  and  in  a  great  hurry.  Mr  Hemel 
gabbled  off  instructions  at  a  great  pace,  and 
interspersed  these  with  laments  upon  the  de- 
cadence of  the  modern  Public  School  boy.  In  Mr 
Hemel 's  young  days  as  a  master  he  had  once  had 
a  stand-up  fight  with  a  boy  in  his  own  class-room, 
and  on  another  occasion  had  been  screwed  up  in 
his  sitting-room.  That  sort  of  thing  had  died 
out — you  hardly  ever  heard  of  boys  really  making 
a  dead-set  at  a  master.  A  tame  lot,  indeed  ! 
"  Of  course,"  thought  the  miserable  Denyson, 
"  they  wouldn't  do  that  sort  of  thing  to  a  senior 
man  like  you — but  to  me  ?  " 

"  Up  that  staircase,"  said  Mr  Hemel,  "  first 
door  on  the  left.  You  can't  miss  it.  The 
papers  are  in  an  envelope  on  your  desk,  and  you 
can  let  the  boys  out — those  who've  finished,  I 
mean — at  a  quarter  to  eleven.  Come  round  to 
my  house  at  twelve  o'clock  and  I'll  tell  you  about 
the  work  for  the  term." 

And  he  was  off. 

Slowly  Densyon  climbed  the  stairs,  and  was 
glad  he  would  not  have  to  unlock  the  door  with 
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boys  grinning  and  "  ragging  "  all  round  him  and 
behind  his  back.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  all  the 
boys  were  inside.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard.  They  were  lying  in  wait — perhaps  had 
set  him  a  booby  trap.  With  extended  arm  he 
pushed  the  door  open.  Nothing  fell,  and  he 
walked  in. 
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Master  Willy  Browning  with  glittering  eyes 
rushed  into  his  father's  dining-room.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  the  hoHdays,  and  Willy  had  left  Bed- 
borough  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  6,3  a.m.  in 
order  to  be  home  for  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock. 
"No  more  of  old  Tarbrush's  fodder!"  he  cried, 
as  he  sat  down  at  table.  "  Catch  me  staying 
for  breakfast  there  when  there  was  a  chance  of 
avoiding  it !  " 

"  Poor  boy,"  cooed  his  mother,  as  she  removed 
the  cosy  from  the  teapot,  glancing  at  Mr  Brown- 
ing, who  for  his  part  was  making  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  conceal  his  delight  at  the  boy's  return 
and  his  pride  in  his  appearance.  Willy  Browning 
was  fifteen  ;  he  stood  five  feet  six  inches  in  his 
socks,  and  was  thirty -three  inches  round  the 
chest ;  his  countenance  glowed  with  rude  health, 
and  his  body  was  sleek  and  well-liking. 

"  The  grub  in  our  house,"  declared  Willy,  "  is 
the  absolute  limit.     You  should  see  the  beef — 
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and  smell  it.  Bastable  minor  says  (his  pater's 
a  director  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany) that  he's  pretty  certain  old  Tarbrush  has 
got  a  regular  contract  to  buy  up  all  the  old  'bus 
horses  that  die  between  the  shafts.  It  isn't  as 
if  they  even  cooked  it  properly.  It  comes  up  all 
flabby  and  red  and  tough,  with  great  drain-  pipes 
running  right  across  it — ugh  !  " 

"  Some  fish,  Willy,  or  will  you  cut  yourself 
some  ham  on  the  sideboard  ?  " 

"  Fish,  please.  Oh,  yes ;  on  Fridays  we  have 
what  they  call  fish.  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
really— bits  of  old  dog-fish  that  weren't  good 
enough  for  bait,  I  should  think.  And  they 
charge  us  extra  for  that,  too,  and  any  other  meat 
we  have  for  breakfast.  And  provide  your  own 
jam,  too.  Skimpy  old  beast  !  Fancy  not  even 
standing  some  jam  !  And  you  should  see  the 
way  they  water  the  milk  !  Potts  saw  it  being 
done  one  morning — his  window  is  over  the  back 
door." 

"  I  have  always  thought  it  a  pity,"  said  Mr 
Browning  thoughtfully,  "  that  schoolmasters 
should  have  to  make  any  part  of  their  living  out 
of  the  boys'  food." 

"  You  should  just  see  the  way  they  feed  boys 
at  Whitchester,  father,"  said  Willy.     "  I  know, 
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because  I  met  a  Whitchester  chap  in  the  train 
this  morning.  They  have  cream  for  breakfast 
every  morning,  and  on  Sundays  they  have 
salmon  sometimes,  and  game  and  three  kinds  of 
sweets,  and  they  have  a  farewell  supper  at  the 
end  of  every  half.  Why  can't  we  have  the  same 
at  Bedborough  ?     I  call  it  a  horrid  shame." 

"  It  is  a  shame  !  "  cried  Mrs  Browning,  flushed 
with  indignation.  "  Never  mind,  darling ;  it'll 
make  you  all  the  happier  to  be  at  home  for  a 
nice  long  holiday."  And  after  breakfast  she 
went  out  to  visit  her  dressmaker  to  console  her- 
self in  the  contemplation  of  a  new  dress — a  sur- 
prise for  Mr  Browning — all  paid  for  with  money 
saved  out  of  the  housekeeping  allowance  ad- 
vanced to  her  weekly  by  her  husband. 

That  same  afternoon  Mrs  Browning  attended 
a  meeting  of  a  certain  Sewing  Society,  which  met 
twice  a-month  in  different  houses  to  construct 
various  unsightly  and  useless  garments.  The 
garments  were  destined  to  be  sold  at  an  annual 
bazaar — twice  blest,  for  it  blessed  the  buyers 
with  a  sense  of  noble  charity,  inasmuch  as  they 
could  never  hope  to  profit  by  what  they  bought, 
and  it  blest  the  heathen  of  Nigeria,  since  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bazaar  were  devoted  to  his  spiritual 
enlightenment.  But  this  is  totally  beside  the 
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point.  At  the  sewing  meeting  Mrs  Browing  was 
able  to  carry  on  a  very  interesting  conversation 
with  other  matrons,  material  being  supplied  by 
Master  Willy's  remarks  of  that  same  morning. 

"  Fancy,"  said  Mrs  Browning,  "  they  will  not 
even  give  the  boys  English  meat!  They  give 
them  New  Zealand  mutton  and  American  beef. 
I'm  sure,  considering  the  fees  they  charge,  they 
could  afford  to  provide  English  meat.  Why,  I 
know  my  own  servants  would  give  me  notice  on 
the  spot  if  I  were  to  ask  them  to  eat  foreign 
meat." 

Up  to  this  point  all  had  gone  smoothly,  and 
Mrs  Browning's  revelations  had  been  received 
with  sympathetic  clicks  and  groans.  Now,  how- 
ever, Mrs  Labarth,  who  also  had  sent  two  sons  to 
Bedborough  College,  sounded  a  note  of  opposition. 
"  Well,  now,  that  is  very  curious.  I  am  very 
much  in  favour  of  foreign  meat,  you  know.  In 
fact  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  Headmaster  only  last 
term  to  say  how  glad  I  was  that  they  don't  have 
English  meat.  My  dear  Mrs  Browning,  you 
must  allow  me  to  send  you  two  or  three  pamphlets 
that  I  have  at  home  on  the  terrible  carelessness 
about  meat  in  England.  Do  you  know  that  not 
a  scrap  of  English  meat  is  inspected,  and  that 
a  large  percentage  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis 
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have  been  caused  by  tuberculous  meat  sold  by 
unscrupulous  butchers.  Now  with  foreign  meat 
— New  Zealand,  Australian,  or  American — one 
feels  so  much  safer,  because  one  knows  that  it 
has  been  inspected.  And  as  for  servants,  my  ser- 
vants eat  Australian  meat,  and  I  have  heard  no 
complaints  " — and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  lit  up 
balefully  the  lady's  somewhat  grim  countenance. 

Popular  opinion,  too,  swung  away  from  Mrs 
Browning.  Somebody  immediately  discovered 
that  the  Verebos  salt  used  in  Mr  Soames's  house 
at  Bedborough,  and  condemned  by  Mrs  Browning, 
was  really  a  most  hygienic  product.  "It  is  so 
much  less  salty,  you  know,  and  cannot  be  used  to 
disguise  decomposition  like  ordinary  table-salt." 

"  But,  of  course,"  said  Mrs  Labarth  again, 
"  I  do  think  James's  house-master  is  not  quite  as 
considerate  as  he  might  be,  and  is  a  little  inclined 
to  meanness.  For  instance,  Dr  Annesley  was 
most  emphatic  that  after  his  attack  of  measles 
James  should  be  made  to  take  a  glass  of  milk 
every  three  hours.  I  wrote  to  Mr  Bailey, 
James's  house-master,  to  make  arrangements  for 
this,  and  what  d'you  think  he  answered  ?  He 
said  that  he  would  do  his  best,  but  that  the 
arrangement  must  not  be  allowed  to  clash  with 
James's  school  time-table,  and  he  must  make  an 
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extra  charge  of  three  and  sixpence  a  -  week  so 
long  as  the  arrangement  continued." 

General  exclamations  of  horror  from  all  except 
Mrs  Browning,  who  smiled  gently,  her  head 
bent  over  a  white  woollen  baby's  bonnet  with 
magenta-coloured  ribbons. 

In  a  far  corner  sat  a  lady  of  nervous  expression 
engaged  upon  a  print  overall  such  as  you  might 
see  in  Mr  Augustus  John's  allegorical  (?)  pictures. 
She  spoke  in  a  hurried,  fluttered  voice,  her  pale- 
green  eyes  fluttering  in  sympathy — "  Oh,  but 
don't  you  agree  that  children  shouldn't  be  pam- 
pered too  much,  or  encouraged  to  believe  that  they 
are  ill  ?  I  think  there  is  so  much  in  the  idea  of 
the  Faith  Healers  that  children  should  have  their 
imaginations  hardened — that  when  they  com- 
plain of  headache  or  biliousness  they  should  be 
told  it's  all  imagination.  I  know  I  told  the 
school  doctor  at  Bastable  that,  and  he  quite 
agreed  with  me." 

"A  Spartan  education  I  do  believe  in,"    said 

a  plump  lady  of  anything  but  Dorian  symmetry, 

"  though  I've  no  patience  with  Faith  Healers  or 

Christian    Scientists    or    those    sort    of    people. 

My  Edward's  house-master  wanted  him  to  have 

extras  for  breakfast  and  a  rug  for  his  bed  in 

winter,  but  I  said :     '  No ;   he  should  not  have 
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more  than  one  meat-meal  a-day,  and  must  be 
hardened  to  bear  cold,'  I  never  let  him  take 
back  any  tuck-box,  and  I  have  told  the  Head- 
master that  the  more  the  boy  is  caned  the  better 
I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  But  when  he  does  get  meat,"  said  a  smooth, 
earnest  voice,  "  I  hope  they  give  him  a  good 
slice  of  fat  with  the  lean.  My  doctor  says  it's 
most  important  that  a  growing  boy  should  have 
plenty  of  carbo-hydrates,  and  I  know  I  gave  the 
school  authorities  at  Methwork  no  rest  until  I 
got  them  to  promise  to  see  that  my  boy  got 
plenty  of  fat  with  his  helpings  of  meat." 

Mrs  Browning  had  remained  quite  outside  the 
storm  centre  where  she  had  originally  been  her- 
self so  strong  an  influence.  By  her  sat  a  lady  of 
gentle  features  who  was  a  newcomer  at  these 
meetings.  She  wore  widows'  weeds.  Mrs 
Browning  now  turned  to  her. 

"  Some  people  have  such  queer  fads  about 
foods,  haven't  they  ?  "  she  said.  "  So  long  as 
food  is  simple  and  good  and  plentiful  I  don't 
complain,  and  I  don't  think  my  boy  would." 

"  Boys  always  complain  about  food,"  said  the 
other.     "  I  know  my  boy  does ;   he " 

"  Oh,   you  have  a  son  ?     Do  tell  me — what 

school  is  he  at  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  he  is  at  Whitchester." 

"  Whitchester  ?  Oh,  why  Willy  travelled  up 
with  a  Whitchester  boy  this  morning  who  was 
singing  the  praises  of  the  food  there.  He  said 
they  get  salmon  and  game  and  three  choices  of 
puddings,  and " 

"  That  was  probably  my  boy,"  said  the  widow, 
smiling.  "  He  told  me  he  had  met  a  Bedborough 
boy  in  the  train,  and  the  Bedborough  boy  had 
told  him  all  sorts  of  wonderful  stories  about  the 
luxurious  fare  at  Bedborough.  But  when  my 
boy  came  home  he  was  full  of  indignation  at  the 
awful  food  the  Whitchester  authorities  expect 
them  to  consume.  He  wanted  to  know  why  I 
hadn't  sent  him  to  Bedborough!" 
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The  first  speech  was  delivered  to  the  boys  of 
Exborough  School  at  the  end  of  a  summer  term 
by  the  Headmaster,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  re- 
tiring. It  was,  as  he  explained,  his  farewell 
speech.  Dr  Curtius  Cornfall  had  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  headmasters  of  his  day.  Him- 
self, as  a  boy  and  an  undergraduate,  had  won 
high  distinction  as  an  athlete,  and  his  intellectual 
achievements  had  been  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible.    He  spoke  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  chosen  the  present  occasion  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  which  I  hope  you  will  all  take 
quite  seriously  to  heart.  Some  of  you  will  be 
wondering  why  I  am  doing  this  now  rather  than 
a  week  hence  on  Speech  Day.  Of  course  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  let  you  off  on  Speech  Day — you  will 
have  to  endure  further  words  from  me  then  also, 
but  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  chosen  this  time 
to  make  my  most  serious  appeal  to  you.  It  is 
because  here  you  and  I  and  my  colleagues  are 
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alone.  We  are  sober  and  our  judgment  is  cool. 
On  Speech  Day  the  room  will  be  full  of  friends 
and  parents  and  distinguished  strangers,  and 
one-third  of  you  will  be  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  receiving  prizes,  while  the  other  two-thirds 
will  be  looking  forward  to  a  pleasant  afternoon 
with  your  parents.  You  will  not  listen  very 
attentively  to  any  of  the  speeches,  though  I 
know,  and  am  glad  to  know,  that  you  will  give 
all  the  speakers  a  hearty  and  quite  sincere 
welcome.  But  now  you  are  all  quiet  and  serious, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  sure  of  your  attention  for 
just  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  quite  brief.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  a  lot  to  you  about  maintaining  worthily 
the  traditions  of  Exborough.  I  have  said  enough 
about  that  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  you  have  not 
yet  heard  the  last  of  it.  I'll  only  say  that  I 
believe  those  traditions  are  safe  in  your  hands. 
Nor  am  I  going  to  spend  a  long  time  telling  you 
how  loath  I  am  to  leave  you.  There  are  some 
things  which  will  hardly  bear  speaking  of,  and 
that  is  one  of  them.  I  want  to  say  just  this  one 
thing  very  clearly  to  you — I  think  it's  my  message 
to  you.  It's  perhaps  not  a  new  message,  but 
you'll  pay  me  the  compliment  of  believing  that 

I  wouldn't  choose  this  moment  for  renewing  it 
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if  I  didn't  think  it  just  about  as  important  as 
any  message  I  could  give  you.  It's  just  this— 
you  boys  must  work  harder.  Now  don't  take 
away  your  attention,  please.  I'm  not  going  to 
keep  you  more  than  one  or  two  minutes  longer. 
Let  me  tell  you  solemnly,  Public  School  educa- 
tion is  on  its  trial  to-day.  If  you  fellows  here 
and  now  don't  succeed  in  satisfying  public  opinion 
that  this  sort  of  thing — the  education  you're 
getting  here — is  worth  while,  it  will  go.  It'll 
melt  away  like  snow  in  summer.  I  know  this. 
It's  the  one  certain  conclusion  I  have  come  to 
after  thirty  years  of  teaching.  Now  you  are  all 
good  at  games,  and  that  pleases  me.  You  had 
pretty  nearly  the  finest  XV.  of  any  school  in 
England  last  winter,  and  your  cricket  team  this 
term  has  been  undefeated.  We  have  a  fair 
number  of  Blues  to  our  credit  in  the  past  few 
years.  Then  I  am  glad — this  pleases  me  more 
than  anything — that  you  have  a  good  reputation 
for  honesty  and  '  straightness  '  wherever  you  go. 
People  know  you  to  be  clean  and  healthy.  Now 
give  me  this  for  a  parting  present — I  shall  value 
it  more  than  any  parting  present  you  could  give 
me,  saving  the  assurance  of  your  continued 
affection ;  but  that,  I  am  proud  to  know,  I 
possess  already.  Give  me  this  for  your  parting 
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present — the  assurance  that  people  will  say  when- 
ever the  name  of  Exborough  is  mentioned,  not 
'Ah,  that's  the  place  that  produces  such  a  fine 
lot  of  footballers,'  hut  'Ah,  that's  the  place 
where  they're  as  good  at  work  as  they  are  at 
games.'  In  the  past  few  years  you  have  had, 
I  said,  a  good  many  Blues  to  your  credit.  But 
where  are  your  'Varsity  prizemen  ?  I  want  to  be 
able  to  say  to  my  successor  the  last  thing  before 
I  leave:  'They  are  going  to  try  to  put  their 
backs  into  their  work  now.'  And  that  is  practi- 
cally all  I  have  to  say.  Just  one  more  thing. 
On  Speech  Day  I  said  you  might  not  perhaps 
find  it  easy  to  attend  carefully  and  drink  in  all 
the  speeches.  But  I  want  you  to  make  a  real 
effort  in  the  case  of  Sir  Matthew  Marl.  He  is  one 
of  your  most  distinguished  old  boys,  and  you  will 
not  often  get  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  one 
who  is  at  once  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  real  hard 
worker,  a  man  who  may  claim  to  represent  public 
opinion  as  well  as  any  alive  to-day." 

Speech  Day  arrived,  and  Sir  Matthew  Marl,  as 
duly  appointed,  rose  to  speak.  His  career  had 
been  in  many  ways  remarkable.  He  had  obtained 
a  history  scholarship — the  blue  ribbon  of  such — 
at  Oxford,  and  after  taking  a  first  in  the  History 
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Schools  he  had  entered  the  Foreign  Office. 
Before  long  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  developed  a  tremendous  reputation  for  red-hot 
Imperialism  and  for  being  a  "strong  man."  He 
gloried  in  the  execrations  of  the  Radical  and 
Socialist  press  at  home.  He  was  now  close  on  his 
fortieth  year,  and  was  of  a  corpulent  habit,  but 
brisk  expression,  the  latter  heightened  by  his 
clipped  "tooth-brush"  moustache.  Now  it  un- 
fortunately happened  that  he  conceived  it  his 
duty  on  this  occasion  to  "  give  the  boys  a  straight- 
forward talk  in  language  they  could  all  under- 
stand." That  is,  he  ceased  for  the  moment  to 
be  quite  his  natural  self,  and  his  great  doctrine  of 
efficiency,  clothed  in  what  he  conceived  to  be 
boyish  forms  of  thought  emerged  thus : — 

"  Your  Headmaster,  I  understand,  is  leaving 
you.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  very  bad  luck  for  you. 
Your  Headmaster  is  the  sort  of  man  of  whom 
the  Empire  has  a  great  need.  I  remember  when 
I  was  at  Exborough  as  a  new  boy  reading  about 
his  great  performances  in  'Varsity  football.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  three-quarters  Oxford 
ever  produced.  I  hope  very  many  of  you  will 
try  to  be  like  him — as  like  him  as  you  can.  Then, 
he  has  sent  out  a  good  many  old  Exburgians 
into  the  Empire — fine  men,  sound  in  wind  and 
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limb,  typical  Britons,  hard  riders,  and  full  of  good 
common-sense.  May  your  new  Headmaster  send 
us  many  more  such.  I  am  sure  he  will.  What 
we  want  for  the  Empire  is  efficiency.  We  want 
efficient  men  —  keen,  hard  -  headed  men,  not 
bookworms.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense talked  by  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
about  boys  sticking  to  their  books.  I  do  not 
mean  to  depreciate  and  undervalue  work.  What 
I  mean  is  that  there  is  already  plenty  of  insistence 
on  work.  You  have  your  masters,  and  ihaCs 
what  they're  paid  to  do — to  see  that  you  young 
rascals  learn  your  construes  and  do  your  sums. 
What  I  should  like  to  say  to  all  headmasters 
is :  '  Realise  the  importance  of  games.'  It's  in 
football  and  cricket  and  rowing  that  Englishmen 
get  that  splendid  moral  training  which  no  other 
nation  gets.  Germany  and  France  overwork  their 
boys,  and  sometimes  these  boys  commit  suicide ; 
nearly  always  they  are  stunted  and  weak.  But 
none  of  them  get  that  magnificent  sjjorting  instinct 
which  is  the  real  foundation  of  our  great  Empire. 
So  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  boys  is  :  '  Play  up 
and  play  the  game.'  Be  proud  of  your  reputation 
for  efficiency  in  games— it  is  the  source  of  that 
higher  imperial  efficiency  which  we  hope  you  will 

all  develop  later.    I  must  not  keep  you  long.  ..." 
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I. 

Mr  James  Lowell  sat  scowling  and  biting  the 
end  of  his  pen.  But  no  amount  of  biting, 
apparently,  could  inspire  that  weapon  with  the 
mot  juste  for  the  report  on  which  he  was 
engaged.  Mr  Lowell  was  under  house-master  in 
the  School  House  at  Telforth — a  young  master 
full  of  enthusiasms.  The  report  on  which  he 
was  so  earnestly  engaged  was  that  of  Moleson,  a 
boy  in  the  School  House  in  whom  Mr  Lowell  had 
particularly  interested  himself,  just  because 
Moleson  bore  the  character  of  a  slacker  and 
ne'er-do-weel. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  large, 
good-humoured  man  entered,  carrying  his  pipe 
in  his  hand. 

"  You  got  your  form  -  reports  ?  "  he  asked, 
"  I  want  to  get  my  reports  finished  off  early, 
and  I  thought  you'd  let  me  sit  here  for  half 
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an  hour  and  fill  in  the  science  reports  of  your 
form." 

The  newcomer  was  Scott,  a  science  teacher,  a 
good  deal  senior  to  Lowell.  A  place  was  cleared 
for  him  among  the  moraines  of  books  that 
sprawled  across  Lowell's  writing-table. 

"  I  say,"  said  Scott,  as  he  unsheathed  a  mon- 
strous fountain-pen  the  size  of  a  baby  torpedo, 
"  you  haven't  done  much  at  these  yet,  and  you 
classical  men  are  supposed  to  have  finished  off 
your  reports  to-morrow." 

"  Yes ;  I  envy  you  science  and  French  people 
with  your  extra  week.  Oh,  I  shall  get  'em  done 
to-night  somehow.  I've  done  nearly  a  third  of 
'em." 

Lowell  still  was  biting  his  pen,  but  Scott's  pen 
travelled  rapidly  over  the  paper.  No  hunting 
after  the  mot  juste  for  him.  He  had  five 
phrases  which  he  affixed  neatly  and  without 
much  waste  of  thought — "  Excellent,"  "  Good," 
"Fair,"  "Only  Moderate,"  "Very  Weak"— so 
ran  the  gamut.  As  he  paused  to  blot  one  of 
the  reports,  he  remarked  genially — 

"Ah,  you're  young  and  conscientious,  Lowell. 
Study  to  be  conscienceless  in  reports  and  such- 
like." 

"  I'm  stuck  with  this  boy's  report,"  said 
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Lowell.  "  Look  here ;  I  don't  want  to  cause  a 
severe  shock  to  your  system,  but  if  you  could 
contrive  to  write  something  rather  more  lengthy 
than  usual  for  him,  I  should  be  grateful." 

"  I'm  all  good  nature,"  said  the  burly  man 
grunting  heavily  and  puffing  clouds  of  smoke. 
"  Who  is  the  youth  ?  Moleson.  Hand  it  here 
and  I'll  see.  Now,  what  do  you  want  me  to  say  ? 
He's  a  poor  performer  but  of  course,  I'll  be  tender 
if  he's  your  shorn  Iamb." 

"No,"  said  Lowell  earnestly;  "damn  him 
deep — heap  on  the  curses.  I  want  to  wake  up 
his  people  at  home — it's  the  only  chance  for 
him." 

"  Oh,  my  aunt  Jobiska  !  "  laughed  the  other. 
"  You  are  indeed  refreshingly  youthful.  Do  you 
really  imagine  his  people  would  read  his  reports?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  doggedly,  "  it  is  always 
the  unexpected  which  happens.  I  like  the  boy, 
of  course,  but  I  feel  that  he's  getting  too  good  a 
time  at  home.     His  people  spoil  him,  and " 

"  How  will  that  do  ?  It's  not  as  strong  as 
you  might  like,  but  I  tell  you  seriously,  if  you 
curse  him  too  vigorously  it  will  only  make  his 
people  pity  their  martyred  boy." 

An  hour  later  Mr  Lowell  wearily  dabbed  the 
blotting-paper    over    Moleson's    report.     There 
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were  the  usual  details  as  to  place  in  final  order, 
marks,  weakness  or  ability  in  different  subjects, 
and  to  end  up  with  a  paragraph  which  had  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  pen-biting : — 

"  In  general,  I  should  say  that  he  is  very 
deficient  in  staying  power.  There  are  occasional 
bursts  of  energy,  followed  by  complete  lethargy. 
No  stimulus  that  I  can  apply  seems  to  have 
much  effect.  His  school  work,  in  truth,  is  not 
taken  seriously.  He  seems  to  think  that  his 
progress  or  failure  in  it  will  make  no  difference 
to  his  enjoyments  out  of  school  whether  here  or 
at  home.  In  a  word,  he  is  having  too  easy  a 
time  and  needs  stiffening." 

What  was  troubling  Lowell  was  Moleson's 
recital  at  tea  the  previous  day,  of  all  the  joys 
that  awaited  him  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
holidays — fishing,  boating,  and  shooting,  and 
touring  in  a  new  motor-car.  The  boy  had  been 
slack,  and  deserved  no  such  good  things  ;  it  was 
killing  his  moral  faculties  to  allow  him  to  suppose 
that  whatever  he  did  (so  long  as  he  never  was 
actively  vicious)  he  could  be  sure  of  a  good  time 
and  lots  of  tips. 

Scott  had  written  more  mildly,  but  had  con- 
firmed Lowell's  verdict  of  feebleness,  and  Lowell 

persuaded  the  French  and  mathematical  masters 
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in  whose  sets  Moleson  was,  to  write  their  reports 
in  much  the  same  tone. 

II. 

Mr  Moleson  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  and 
read  the  reports  of  his  son's  work  during  the 
past  term.  He  had  glanced  through  the  bills 
languidly  ;  even  more  languidly  did  he  glance  at 
the  reports.  His  mind  was  in  the  open  with  the 
grouse,  and  his  eyes  were  constantly  shifting 
from  his  correspondence  to  the  window.  He 
was  a  good-looking  man  of  middle  age,  well 
preserved,  with  impassive,  unintelligent  features. 
One  or  two  words  in  the  report — "  very  weak," 
"  needs  stiffening  " — caused  his  brow  to  contract, 
and  the  frowns  raised  qualms  in  the  heart  of  his 
son,  seated  next  Mrs  Moleson  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table. 

Mrs  Moleson  smiled  at  her  son  as  she  saw  the 
frown  on  her  husband's  face.  "  Been  a  naughty 
boy,  Ray  ?  "    she  said. 

"  They  say  he  needs  '  stiffening,'  "  growled 
Mr  Moleson.  "And  it's  not  a  good  report."  He 
frowned  again  slightly.  "  You  read  them  over, 
dear,"  he  said,  passing  them  to  the  butler  to  take 
to  Mrs  Moleson. 

But  Mrs  Moleson  only  read  the  first  two  lines, 
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for  at  that  point  a  guest  of  the  house  entered, 
and  began  to  apologise  for  his  unpunctuality. 
Then  he  started  to  chaff  Ray. 

"  Ray's  reports  from  Telforth  have  just  come 
in,  Mr  Guy,"  said  Mrs  Moleson.  "  They  seem 
to  dehght  there  in  saying  nasty  things  about 
him." 

"  They  say  he  wants  stiffening,  Guy,"  said 
Mr  Moleson.  "  D'you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  make  him  take  up  boxing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  he  ought  to  go  in  for  boxing," 
agreed  Mr  Guy.  "  Splendid  sport  for  boys  : 
teaches  them  to  be  manly,  an'  all  that." 

Conversation,  however,  was  soon  addressed  to 
more  important  topics.  Mrs  Moleson  began  to 
discuss  an  expedition  in  the  motor-car.  Mr 
Moleson  laid  down  a  plan  of  campaign  against 
grouse,  and  was  soon  restored  to  good  humour. 

"  Mother,"  said  Ray,  "  May  I  come  with  you 
in  the  car  ?  I  want  to  sit  next  to  Dampier,  and 
when  you've  got  to  Farnstoll  I'll  take  the  car 
out  myself  on  that  long,  straight  piece,  and 
Dampier  can  give  me  another  lesson  in  driv- 
ing. I  wish  father  would  buy  me  a  little  two- 
seater  to  drive  about  by  myself.  One  of  the 
fellows  in  the  School  House  has  got  one.  His 
father's  a  Nicaraguan  millionaire." 
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"  Well,  look  here,  Ray,"  said  his  father. 
"  You're  to  go  on  to  the  Army  Side  next  term,  I 
believe  ;  and  I'm  open  to  make  you  this  offer — 
if  you  get  into  Sandhurst  first  shot,  on  the  day 
you  enter  Sandhurst  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  a 
two-seater  car." 
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"  Well,  now,  I  maintain  that  classics  are  in 
every  way  as  well  adapted  to  cultivate  powers 
of  observation  as  science."  So  saying,  Lemprier 
pushed  his  spectacles  up  from  the  bridge  of  his 
nose,  till  they  rested  above  his  bald  forehead. 

His  chum  Foster  answered :  "  Yes ;  but  the 
important  question  is  —  what  do  they  learn  to 
observe,  your  classical  boys  ?  " 

"Ah,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — 
that  we  teach  them  only  to  observe  small  facts 
of  grammar  and  syntax.  But  that's  quite  un- 
fair. That's  only  part.  We  teach  them  to 
observe  the  realities  of  life — so-called.  They 
observe  the  workings  and  effects  of  the  passions, 
they  observe  all  the  phenomena  —  to  use  the 
favourite  word  of  you  scientists  —  of  human 
nature." 

"  Pah  !     Much  you  can  teach  them  of  human 

nature  !     There's  only  one  school  in  which  you 

can  learn  that — and  that  is  life  itself.    How  dare 
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you  pose  as  an  authority  on  the  passions  of 
human  nature  ?  How  much  of  your  miserable 
hoHdays  do  you  spend  observing  them  ?  " 

And  truly  the  countenance  and  figure  of  Mr 
Lemprier  suggested  no  more  close  acquaintance 
with  the  primal  passions  than  those  of  Mr 
Foster.  Both  were  of  small  and  rotund  habit, 
and  of  a  cherubic  countenance.  They  had  been 
the  closest  of  friends  since  the  term  when 
both  together  had  taken  up  work  at  Alston 
School.  And  term  by  term,  almost  as  a  piece 
of  ritual,  they  took  up  a  solemn  bout  of  argu- 
ment on  that  evergreen  problem — science  versus 
classics. 

"  That  want  of  experience,  whether  actual  or 
not,"  replied  Lemprier,  "  does  not  matter  a 
straw.  The  picture  of  the  world  I  or  Cicero  or 
Euripides  can  set  before  them  may  be  true  or 
false  ;  still,  the  point  at  issue  is  how  to  cultivate 
powers  of  observation :  they  cultivate  these 
equally  well  in  studying  a  false  picture  as  in 
studying  a  true  one." 

"  But  their  actual  store  of  observations  is 
worthless  when  obtained.  Now  the  observa- 
tions made  in  studying  science  are  all  true,  and 
in  consequence  valuable." 

"  It  is  indeed  valuable  for  a  boy  who 
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is  goinfT  to  be  a  solicitor,  to  know  that 
H20  +  SO,  =  H2SO,." 

And  so  the  wrangle  continued  until  the  bell 
rang  for  lock-up. 

Left  alone,  Foster  settled  down  to  work, 
the  task  being  to  correct  a  pile  of  problem 
papers  in  science.  He  was  twice  interrupted. 
On  the  first  occasion  Lemprier  came  back 
to  see  if  he  had  left  his  spectacles  behind. 
Foster  gazed  at  him,  and  burst  into  peals 
of  laughter.  "  You  teach  boys  to  cultivate 
their  powers  of  observation  !  "  he  gasped. 
"  Go  back  to  your  room  and  look  in  your 
glass." 

"  But,  are  you  sure " 

"  Go  back,"  said  Foster,  still  scarcely  able  to 
restrain  his  laughter. 

And  Lemprier,  obeying,  found  on  consulting 
his  glass  that  his  spectacles  were  still  reposing 
on  the  top  of  his  bald  forehead. 

A  second  time  Foster  was  interrupted.  This 
time  a  small  boy  entered,  and  without  a  word 
handed  him  some  sheets  of  paper. 

"  Let's  see;  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty,  wasn't 
it  ?  "  said  Foster,  frowning  at  the  scrawled  lines 
in  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  whispered  the  boy,  eyeing  him 
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anxiously  for  a  moment,  and  then  casting  down 
his  eyes  at  once. 

"Very  well,  Jenks;  you  may  go.  Good- 
night." And  he  tore  the  lines  into  fragments 
and  dropped  them  into  a  waste-paper  basket. 
The  small  boy  again  quickly  glanced  at  him,  and 
then  dashed  out  of  the  room.  Outside  he  burst 
into  shrill  whistling,  which  much  annoyed 
Foster. 

Foster  had  no  more  interruptions  that  night, 

Down  in  the  Prep.  Room  Master  Jenks  was 
saying  to  his  compeer,  Master  Cadge,  "  Here, 
take  that  threepence,  Cadgy.  The  old  fool  never 
bottled  they  weren't  my  lines.  And  yet  I  was 
in  a  mortal  funk,  for  he  ought  to  know  your 
beastly  fist  by  this  time." 

"  Twopence  a  hundred — dirt  cheap,"  grumbled 
Master  Cadge. 
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I  WAS  brought  up  by  the  sea,  and  though  I  am 
never  happy  on  its  surface,  neither  am  I  happy 
out  of  sight  of  it.  I  remember  very  well  what 
the  sea  meant  to  me  at  school,  though  the  thing 
is  hardly  capable  of  being  put  into  words. 
Perhaps  the  best  gift  it  held  out  to  me  in  those 
days  was  a  sense  of  proportion,  and  by  the  same 
token  of  consolation.  If  things  were  going 
wrong  and  all  the  world  was  against  me,  just  a 
walk  on  to  the  shore  would  seem  to  help.  I  did 
not  analyse  my  sensations  then,  but,  looking  back, 
I  suppose  it  was  that  the  stir  and  trouble  of  the 
waters  seemed  to  absorb  or  blot  out  the  so  petty 
stir  and  trouble  in  my  mind,  just  as  the  voice  of 
waves  and  wind  absorbed  my  own  voice.  Here 
were  a  passion  and  a  majesty  compared  with 
which  the  motions  of  school  life  seemed  wholly 
insignificant.  It  was  this  that  mattered — this 
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thunderous   onset   of   the   Northern   Sea.     This 
was  the  reahty — the  other  a  shadow  of  it. 

"  But  such  ministrations  of  the  sea,"  you  will 
say,  "  are  grim,  and  you  were  a  morbid  youngster, 
who  ought  to  have  been  playing  football  and 
finding  your  consolations  there."  Well,  it  was 
generally  on  my  way  to  football  on  "  Big  Sandy," 
under  the  lea  of  the  Cop,  that  I  experienced 
these  sensations,  and  I  do  not  think  they  pre- 
vented me  from  playing  up  and  playing  the  game. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  they  helped  some 
of  us,  when  we  were  put  into  such  positions  of 
responsibility  as  schoolboys  may  occupy,  from 
lapsing  into  that  smugness  and  priggishness 
which  are  sometimes  incident  to  such  positions. 
It  was  a  visible  and  forceful  reminder,  more  force- 
ful than  the  sight  of  royal  towers  in  peaceful 
river  valleys,  of  the  comparative  littleness  of  our 
powers  and  achievements. 

One  summer  term  I  used  to  spend  some  time 
on  bath  nights  looking  out  over  the  sea  from  the 
dormitory  windows.  On  his  bath  night  each 
boy  came  up  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  rest  of  the  house.  That  term  I, 
alone  in  my  dormitory,  had  my  bath  at  9.20  on 
Tuesdays.  So  I  had  the  place  to  myself  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.     There  was  daylight  pretty 
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nearly  till  ten  o'clock.  I  spent  the  time,  often, 
at  the  window.  The  flat  shore  curved  away 
northwards  to  where  you  could  barely  distin- 
guish the  outlines  of  the  hills.  Inland  all  was 
dark.  The  sea  sighed  and  was  silent.  That 
voice  of  the  sea,  though  so  low,  was  no  less 
passionate  than  its  stormier  outcry.  It  was  at 
once  passionate  and  wistful.  On  the  shore  a 
tall,  gaunt  pile-driver  cut  out  its  silhouette  on 
the  dead  silver  of  the  sea. 

Once  more,  let  me  explain,  I  made  no  such 
analysis  of  my  impressions  at  the  time. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  might, 
without  any  surprise,  see  strange  men  haul  down 
a  boat  across  the  beach,  launch  her,  and  leap  on 
board — the  Heroes  and  their  Argo.  Nor  should 
I  love  the  Odyssey  as  I  do,  had  not  my  earlier 
days  been  spent  by  that  shore. 

And  when  I  became  a  schoolmaster,  it  was  to 
another  school  by  the  sea  that  Destiny  directed 
me.  It  does  not  so  well  fit  that  line  of  Keats  that 
used  to  come  to  me  when  I  watched  from  the 
dormitory,  for  this  southern  sea  appears  neither 
perilous  nor  forlorn.  But  it  is  the  sea,  and  holds 
me  with  its  ancient  power. 

I  know  nothing  so  romantic  as  the  sight  of 
those  far  cliffs  of  France, 

"So  faintly  flush'dj  so  pliaiitom  fair^" 
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wavering  in  outline,  fading  and  glowing  again. 
That  is  best  seen  from  the  heights  near  the  castle. 
Below,  at  the  quayside,  the  steamer  waits  a 
little  while  before  she  sets  out  for  those  farther 
cliffs.  She  is  just  far  enough  for  the  petty 
realisms  to  be  obscured,  so  that  romance  has 
free  play.  And  even  to-day — I  quote  with  no 
sense  of  incongruity,  as  I  used  to  quote  in  the 
dormitory  at  school — 

''There  lies  the  port,  the  vessel  puflFs  her  sail  ..." 

It  is  good  to  be  up  on  the  cliffs,  lying  lazily  so. 
One  forgets  one's  usherdom.  More  majestic 
presences  throng  about  the  gateways  of  the 
heart. 

As  I  watch,  so  from  this  Roman  lighthouse  a 
soldier  once  watched  the  galleys  waiting  at  the 
quay  below. 

When  I  first  came  to  be  a  master  here  I  used 
to  go  down  to  the  pier  on  Sunday  afternoons  to 
see  the  transatlantic  liners  come  in.  They  call 
here — big,  black  German  boats — on  their  way  to 
America.  Their  bulk  towers  high  above  the 
pierside,  like  a  cliff.  And,  like  sea-fowl  peering 
from  crannies  in  a  cliff,  emigrants  peer  out  from 
portholes.  They  are  stupid  and  intensely  animal 
in  expression  ;  there  is  nothing  romantic  about 
them.     Perhaps  they  are  stunned  with  grief,  but 
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it  is  certain  that  no  soul  looks  out  at  their  eyes. 
They  are  slovenly  and  unclean  in  appearance. 
They  exchange  glances  with  you,  but  you 
awaken  no  curiosity  in  them. 

What  an  Argo  !     What  stalwart  heroes  ! 

But  when  she  has  swung  about  and  cast  off 
her  tugs,  when  she  is  headed  for  the  open,  and 
silently  is  taken  from  you  into  the  sunny  haze, 
her  wide  gonfalon  of  steam  streaming  out  behind 
her,  it  is  no  longer  so  hard  to  think  of  her  as 
bound  for  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  a  good  schoolmaster.  So 
often  in  a  lesson  my  mind  quite  suddenly  breaks 
away.  It  is  so  whenever  I  read  the  Fourth 
Eclogue — 

"  Cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector^  nee  nautica  pinus 
Mutabit  merces  ..." 

The  bolts  are  drawn,  and  my  real  self  is  away. 

There  is  one  place  where  I  often  go,  perhaps 
two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  hillside  up  one  of 
these  valleys.  You  can  look  out  between  the 
jaws  of  the  valley  at  the  sea  rising  curtain- wise. 
There  is  the  castle  and  the  Roman  pharos.  And 
across  that  span  of  blue  sea  every  now  and  then 
a  ship  passes — a  cargo  tramp,  a  passenger  packet, 
a  fishing-boat.  In  the  valley  bottom  the  ugly 
town  lies  all  huddled  together,  but  there  is  just 
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one  spot  where  you  get  all  that  shut  out,  and 
only  see  the  cliffs  and  the  castle  and  the  sea. 
The  sea-line  is  so  high.  It  seems  to  have 
climbed  just  as  you  climb.  It  is  there  con- 
fronting you  still. 

Another  delight  is  to  lie  on  the  cliff  top,  but 
not  at  the  very  edge,  in  such  a  position  that  you 
cannot  see  over.  But  you  can  hear  the  sea  and 
the  voices  of  the  gulls,  and  you  can  also  hear  the 
wind  in  the  grass.  There  is  no  such  music  for 
delicacy. 

Why  at  such  times  am  I  not  down  at  school 
nets  teaching  small  boys  to  play  with  a  straight 
bat  and  punish  loose  balls  on  the  legside  ?  I  am 
not  an  artist  in  search  of  a  picture  nor  a  poet  in 
search  of  a  lyric,  but  a  schoolmaster,  bound  to 
give  up  every  moment  of  my  time  to  boys' 
interests. 

Conscience  pricks  me  not  at  all. 

Teaching  is  a  dramatic  art,  and  the  teacher 
must  be  prodigal  of  his  personality,  like  the  actor. 
His  self  must  always  be  exceeding  its  bounds, 
and  for  a  moment  permeate  all  his  pupils.  What 
a  flow  of  hopes  and  enthusiasms  must  he  pour 
forth  to  supply  all  their  need,  and  from  what 
source  is  he  to  replenish  his  stores  of  vitality  ? 
For  me,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sea  and 
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its  moods  that  I  find  a  fountain  of  vitality 
inexhaustible. 

Thus  to  sacrifice  oneself  should  mean,  after 
all,  to  love.  The  teacher's  emblem  is  the  pelican 
feeding  its  young.  And  the  young  have  their 
eyes  still  closed.  When  they  are  full-fledged  and 
have  left  the  nest,  then  their  eyes  open  ;  but  they 
will  not  recognise,  for  they  have  never  seen, 
those  on  whose  very  life-principle  they  once  were 
nourished. 

And  what  the  sea  gives  with  one  hand  she 
takes  away  with  the  other.  She  calls  away  so 
many  out  of  our  reach  year  after  year.  Yester- 
day another  summer  term  came  to  an  end  :  this 
morning  all  the  boys  went.  I  wandered  up  on 
to  the  cliffs  till  I  found  a  familiar  place  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  hollow  in  the  downs,  some 
distance  beyond  the  castle.  I  could  see  the 
French  cliffs.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and 
the  sea  like  glass.  The  sea  here  is  deep  right 
inshore,  and  the  cross-channel  steamers  stand 
in  close.  After  I  had  sat  a  little  while,  one  of 
them,  outward  bound,  came  by.  I  could  have 
tossed  a  pebble  on  to  her  deck.  My  eye  searched, 
and  soon  found  two  figures  on  her  upper  deck. 
One  stood  against  the  rail  with  his  back  to  me. 
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The  other  sat  and  read,     I  wonder  if  it  was  the 
book  I  gave  him  for  a  parting  gift. 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  the  Hfe  of  Arnold 
of  Rugby.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  the  sea  as 
eternally  young.  But  Joseph  Conrad  more 
truly  judges  her  always  old.  Old,  and  yet 
eternally  passionate  and  quick  to  jealousy. 
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"  What  does  your  father  do  ?  " 

"My  father?  Oh,  he  doesn't  do  anything." 
And  Jimmy  Melburn  said  the  words  rather 
defiantly. 

"  Then  he's  retired,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  was  never  in  the  Army." 

Mr  Hepworth  smiled  at  the  answer.  It  was 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  suggest  that  there 
were  other  walks  in  life  from  which  one  retired 
besides  the  Army. 

"  Well,  he  has  all  the  more  time  to  look  after 
you,  and  I  expect  that's  a  job  that  does  take  up 
most  of  his  time." 

The  boy  smiled.  "  He's  going  to  let  me  join 
his  golf  club  next  holidays,"  he  said.  "  He's 
jolly  good  at  golf,  sir." 

"  You're  pretty  good  at  golf,  too,  aren't  you  ? 
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No  ?  Don't  be  modest  about  it.  But,  see 
now,  I'm  going  to  let  you  join  a  club  of  mine 
too,  but  not  a  golf  club.  This  is  your  second 
term  in  Middle  Sixth,  and  so  you're  eligible 
for  election." 

"  What's  the  club  ?  "   asked  the  boy  eagerly. 

"  Don't  get  too  anxious.  We  meet  once  a 
fortnight,  on  Saturdays,  and  read  sometimes  a 
play,  sometimes  poetry,  sometimes  a  bit  of  prose, 
and  then  sometimes  we  sit  and  discuss  what 
we've  read.  There  is  tea  going.  Will  you  come  ? 
I  have  an  idea  you  might  enjoy  it.  There  are 
seven  of  us."     (The  names  here  followed.) 

"  I  should  like  to  come,"  said  Jimmy,  and  he 
looked  pleased.  Of  course  he  was  pleased  and 
flattered.  He  didn't  stop  to  think  how  much  he 
should  enjoy  the  poetry  and  plays.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  sit  about 
in  an  easy  chair  in  Heppy's  room  eating  Heppy's 
tea  and  cake  —  he  would  like  it  even  if  there 
were  no  tea  and  cake.  He  liked  Heppy,  and  he 
liked  Heppy's  room.  He  could  not  have  told 
you  why  he  liked  Heppy's  room.  It  did  not  in 
any  way  remind  him  of  his  own  home.  Two  of 
its  walls  were  entirely  covered  with  books,  except, 
of  course,  for  window  space.  The  other  two 
were  hung  with  pictures — a  few  water-colours, 
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rather  more  etchings,  and  a  great  many  re- 
productions of  famous  pictures.  "  I  change 
them  once  a  term,"  said  Heppy.  On  a  pedestal 
in  one  corner  was  a  cast  of  the  winged  victory 
of  Samothrace.  There  were  more  small  bronze 
and  plaster  casts  on  the  mantelpiece  and  Greek 
vases  and  Roman  lamps  and  all  sorts  of  small 
curios.  For  the  rest  of  the  adornment  of  the 
room  there  were  deep  and  comfortable  easy- 
chairs,  a  fine  Turkish  carpet,  a  wide  window- 
seat  looking  over  the  close,  a  window-box  full  of 
flowers.  Heppy  himself  always  sat  at  his  desk. 
No  one  ever  saw  him  in  an  easy-chair. 

So  Jimmy  Melburn  became  a  member  of 
Heppy' s  fortnightly  salon.  Jimmy  was  a  fairly 
able  boy,  without  being  brilliant.  He  was  able 
enough  to  have  got  into  Middle  Sixth  at  sixteen 
without  incurring  a  reputation  as  a  "  swot." 
He  was  quite  an  ordinary  amiable  boy.  There 
seemed  no  reason  why  he  should  not  become  a 
person  of  some  importance  in  the  school.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Heppy  took  him 
up.  Heppy  generally  had  three  or  four  boys 
in  his  form  whom  he  took  special  pains  to 
knock  into  shape  intellectually.  He  did  not 
allow  personal  inclinations  to  decide  his  choice, 

but  took  the  boys  who,   in  his  opinion,   were 
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likely  to  derive  most  benefit  from  his  attentions — 
neither  geniuses  nor  dullards,  but  chiefly  able 
boys  without  ambitions. 

In  this  particular  case  Heppy  and  Melburn 
developed  a  close  friendship — close  as  between 
boy  and  master.  Melburn  paid  many  visits  to 
Heppy's  room.  The  strange  attraction  of  this 
room  did  not  wane,  but  increased.  Heppy  didn't 
ram  things  down  your  throat.  He  didn't  preach 
sermons  on  his  pictures.  Sometimes  he  would 
reach  down  a  Roman  lamp  or  a  terra-cotta 
figurine    and    begin :     "I    got    this    in    rather 

a   curious   way "      And   so   he   would   lead 

up  to  quite  an  interesting  talk.  Sometimes 
Jimmy  himself  rose  from  his  seat  and  went 
to  look  at  one  of  the  pictures,  and  this  would 
lead  to  more  talk.  Heppy  rather  suggested 
than  indicated — unless  he  really  "  got  going  " 
— on  which  occasions  he  forgot  he  was  talking 
to  a  schoolboy. 

Then  the  fortnightly  meetings  were  very 
pleasant.  Sometimes — about  three  times  a  term 
— Heppy  would  stop  the  reading  half-way  and 
start  talking  about  the  author  and  his  writings. 
He  was  very  clever  in  producing  a  difference 
between  his  manner  on  these  occasions  and  his 
manner  when  he  was  teaching  in  school  He 
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treated  the  boys  much  more  as  though  they  were 
his  equals,  and  none  of  them  was  afraid  to  offer 
a  comment  or  make  a  suggestion,  which  was 
always  treated  as  valuable  and  necessary  to  be 
discussed. 

Once  Jimmy  discussed  Heppy  with  one  of  his 
pals.  They  were  walking  back  from  football 
together. 

"  Going  to  brew  with  Heppy,"  said  Jimmy. 
"  Sorry  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  but  you'll  get  old 
Glass  to  brew  with  you  easy  enough,  and  I  fagged 
young  Kitson  to  the  Tuck  for  cream  and  a 
tuppenny." 

"A'right,"  said  the  other  amiably.  "I  like 
your  cheek  fagging  Kitson,  just  as  if  you  were 
a  monny.  It's  the  third  time  this  term  you've 
been  to  brew  with  Heppy.  He's  only  asked  me 
once  since  I've  been  here." 

"  Wait  till  you're  in  Middle  Sixth." 

"  Wait    till    pigs    fly.     Dance    was    imitating 

Heppy  taking  Middle  Sixth  last  night.     Dance 

is  jolly  good  at  imitating  people.     Then  I  heard 

him  tell  Lorimer  that  he  had  just  lost  a  bet  he 

made  with  Seagar.     He  bet  Seagar  a  bob  that 

he  could   get   Heppy   to   talk   about  footer  or 

some   other   game    for   ten   minutes   next   time 

Heppy  asked  him  to   brew.     And   he   couldn't 
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do    it.      Does    Heppy   ever    talk   about   games 
to  you  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Jimmy;  "come  to  think  of  it, 
he  doesn't." 

"  Rum,  ain't  it  ?  And  yet  he  plays  footei% 
and  he's  often  at  nets ;  and  I've  played  fives  with 
him  myself — he's  pretty  rotten  at  fives,  though. 
What  does  he  talk  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Nothing  special.  Of 
course  he  does  talk  about  games,  but  it's  never 
more  than  a  minute  or  two  just  when  you  first 
come  in." 

"  I  s'pose  he  talks  shop  to  you — Latin  Prose 
and  Greek  Verses  and  that  ?  " 

"  Rot !  Never  mentions  the  beastly  things. 
By  the  way,  I'm  going  to  join  the  choir  next 
term." 

"Not  worth  it.  /  know.  You  get  three 
practices  a-week  for  life,  and  one  measly  half  in 
every  term — and  what's  the  good  of  a  chou-  half  ? 
You  can't  brew,  and  there  aren't  enough  fellows 
to  make  a  respectable  game  of  footer." 

I  wonder  why  Jimmy  withheld  the  fact  that 
Heppy,  none  else,  had  suggested  his  joining  the 
choir,  and  had  held  out  as  a  bribe  an  offer  to  take 

him  to  hear  two  orchestral  concerts  in  M , 

the  nearest  town. 
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The  delinquencies  of  next  door  neighbours 
and  the  merits  and  defects  of  Aberdeen  terriers 
had  filled  up  most  of  the  conversation  at  dinner. 
Now  Mr  Melburn  was  entertaining  his  guests  in 
the  billiard-room.  Two  were  playing,  the  rest 
talked  golf  or  chaffed  Jimmy  Melburn. 

"  What  you  going  to  be,  Jimmy  ?  "  asked  one 
guest. 

"  He's  going  in  for  the  Army,"  chimed  in 
another. 

"Ah !  He'll  be  a  colonel  in  the  Church  Lads' 
Brigade  before  he's  done,"  said  the  first. 

"  I  only  wish,"  grumbled  Mr  Melburn,  "  that 
he'd  make  up  his  mind  to  something  or  other. 
Fatal  mistake  for  a  youngster  to  be  without 
ambition.     I  should  like  to  see  him  at  the  Bar." 

"  You  in  the  Sixth  yet,  Jimmy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he'll  probably  get  into  the  Upper  Sixth 
before  he  leaves.  Not  that  that  will  do  him  much 
good.     Besides,  I  don't  want  him  to  overwork." 

"  Not  much  fear  of  that,  Jimmy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  no  swot,"  said  the  boy,  but  said  it 
without  a  smile. 

"  Have  some  larks  in  school,  I'll  bet.  He 
looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  rag." 
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A  year  ago  Jimmy  would  have  risen  to  the 
occasion  with  many  tales  of  how  he  had  scored 
off  various  masters.  But  he  let  the  opportunity 
pass  this  time. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  get  his  colours  for 
cricket.  He's  already  got  his  twenty-two  for 
football  and  has  a  chance  of  his  1st  XI.  this  year. 
And  if  he  does  that,  and  gets  to  know  the  right 
fellows — well,  I  won't  quarrel  with  the  rest.  But 
no  bad  reports,  Jimmy,  my  boy  !     Mind  that !  " 

"  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano — that's  about  all 
the  Latin  I  know,"  said  one  of  the  guests. 

And  this  gentleman  entered  into  a  detailed 
description,  for  Jimmy's  benefit,  of  the  methods 
which  he  elaborated  when  himself  at  school  for 
cribbing  all  his  work  with  impunity.  He  also 
had  a  story  of  a  great  feast  held  in  the  middle 
of  one  winter  term  at  midnight,  ending  up  with 
champagne  and  cigars.  Another  guest  followed 
on  with  a  still  more  amusing  account  of  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  and  some  select  com- 
panions frequently  broke  bounds  in  order  to  go 
and  play  billiards  in  a  public-house. 

Jimmy,  however,  soon  left  the  billiard-room 

and  returned  to  the  drawing-room  with  two  of 

his   father's   guests.     There   was   music   in   the 

drawing-room — a  lady  was   singing  a  song  by 
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Guy  D'Hardelot.  Another  by  Tgsti  followed, 
and  then  one  of  the  gentlemen  sang  selections 
from  the  Rotters  of  Rottenburg,  which  was  the 
musical  comedy  of  the    hour. 

Jimmy  was  pondering  some  problem.  It  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  him :  What  would  Heppy 
have  talked  about  if  he  had  been  in  the  billiard- 
room,  and  how  would  he  like  the  pictures  in 
the  drawing-room — mostly  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  Mr  Marcus  Stone  ?  He  himself — Jimmy 
— ^used  to  be  rather  fond  of  them.  Now  they 
ceased  to  interest  him. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  asked  his  mother, 
putting  down  her  book — it  was  Hall  Caine's 
latest.  "  Would  you  like  a  game  of  bridge 
before  you  go  to  bed  ?  " 
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Mr  Kedderley  lay  on  his  back  and  gently  "took 
his  pigs  to  market."  It  was  the  first  night  of  the 
Michaelmas  term,  and  the  hour,  about  midnight, 
the  place,  Mr  Kedderley' s  bedroom  in  Cra^vford 
College  (Martineau's  house),  wherein,  I  may  add, 
Mr  Kedderley  held  the  post  of  assistant-master 
(Classics  and  French). 

■  And  as  he  lay  there  and  slept,  the  four  angels 
round  his  bed  contemplating  him  serenely,  and 
not  (I  cannot  but  think)  without  a  little  humour 
in  their  gaze,  discoursed  of  him. 

"  This  is  now  the  sixty-third  first-night-of-term 
in  Henry  Kedderley's  life,"  said  the  first  angel. 

"  That  is  a  sad  fact,"  said  the  second,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Sadder  still  that  he  feels  no  pangs  of  con- 
science and  no  qualms  for  the  future,"  added 
the  third. 

And    the    fourth    angel,    after    an    interval, 
dreamily  began  :  "  He  is  dreaming  now  of  one  of 
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his  first-nights-of-term  when  he  was  himself  a 
boy  at  Mortifall.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his 
second  year  there.  For  the  previous  two  terms 
he  had  been  in  the  form  of  a  master  who 
frightened  and  bulHed  him,  was  sarcastic  to  him, 
and  roared  and  threw  dictionaries  at  him.  How 
he  slaved  and  slaved  to  escape  from  that  form  ! 
He  dreams  now  of  bleak  winter  mornings  when 
he  would  rise  an  hour  before  he  needed  in  order 
to  get  his  Greek  grammar  more  surely  by  heart, 
of  long  extra  hours  of  work  on  half-holidays  at 
prose  and  verse.  By  such  unremitting  labour  he 
rose  to  third  place  in  the  form  after  two  terms, 
and  made  sure  of  promotion.  Next  term  he 
came  back  triumphant  and  full  of  rosy  hopes. 
That  very  first  night  of  term  he  learnt  that  though 
he  had  indeed  won  promotion,  so  also  had  his 
abhorred  form-master,  and  so  they  would  travel 
up  together  into  the  next  highest  form.  It  is  a 
bitter  dream,  and  a  tear  agonizes  his  eyelids 
even  now." 

The  third  angel  said :  "  He  has  been  at  school 
all  his  life,  with  no  break.  All  his  life  has  been 
divided  up  into  trimesters." 

"  There  was  Oxford." 

"  Oxford  was  merely  a  Public  School  raised  to 

a  higher  power.     He  associated  chiefly  with  old 
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school  friends  and  entirely  with  Public  School 
men.  He  revolved  round  the  same  nodus  of 
predilections  and  prejudices.  Then  after  four 
years  he  became  a  master  in  a  Public  School, 
and  such  he  has  been  to  this  very  night." 

The  fourth  angel,  whose  voice  was  still  dreamy 
and  now  sad,  murmured :  "  Poor,  cramped  soul — 
and  still  to  shrink  and  still  be  desiccated  !  " 

"  Let  us,"  said  the  first  angel  eagerly,  "  give 
him  one  brief  glimpse  of  liberty.  And  if  dreams 
can  infect  daily  life,  he  may  yet  mend  his 
ways.  Come,  now,  I  will  make  him  a  dream 
of  fair  adventures  in  distant  lands.  He  shall  see 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  East,  his  nostrils  shall 
be  filled  with  the  perfumes  of  all  the  isles  of  the 
South,  and  the  music  of  Sirens  shall  wake  echoes 
in  long-sealed  recesses  of  his  heart." 

"I,"  said  the  second,  "  will  show  him  in  a 
vision,  the  fairest  face  among  women.  He  shall 
know  all  the  bitter  sweet  of  love,  and  shall  spend 
himself  gloriously  in  songs  for  the  beloved's  sake." 

"  He  shall  dream  that  he  controls  all  the  riches 
of  the  earth,"  said  the  third.  "  With  a  word 
he  shall  set  nations  at  war,  and  tear  down  and 
build  up  great  cities.  He  shall  link  continent 
to  continent  in  slavery  to  himself." 

The  fourth  angel  was  silent.  His  companions 
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meanwhile  spread  their  mighty  wings  above  the 
sleeping  man,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  tent  over 
him,  whereunder  elusive,  irridescent  dreams 
might  gleam  and  pass  and  gleam  again.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  All  the  avenues  by  which 
alluring  dreams  might  once  have  gained  admis- 
sion had  so  long  been  disused  that  they  were 
quite  overgrown  and  impassable  now  to  themes 
of  true  love,  adventure,  and  glory. 

In  the  dark  room  there  was  an  unpleasant 
chuckle.  The  three  angels  drew  back  their 
wings  and  sat  disconsolate,  each  at  his  post.  The 
chuckle  was  repeated ;  and  when  it  ceased,  a  thin, 
harsh  voice  said  :  "  Give  way  to  one  who  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  pathways  of  that  mind." 

It  was  Mr  Kedderley's  Bad  Angel  who  spoke. 

"  I  will  send  him  a  dream  which  will  find  access 
to  his  heart,  because  its  theme  will  be  more 
familiar  ;  but  even  more  powerfully  than  yours 
it  will  give  him  that  glimpse  of  liberty  of  which 
you  spoke." 

A  man's  angels.  Good  and  Bad,  must  have 
equal  right  of  access  to  him  at  all  times.  There- 
fore the  Bad  Angel  drew  near  and  laid  his  hand 
on  Mr  Kedderley's  forehead. 

Mr  Kedderley  dreamed  that  he  stood  in  front 
of  a  great  building  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  that 
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by  his  side  stood  a  tall,  dark  man  arrayed  in  cap 
and  gown. 

The  view  from  the  hill  w^as  over  a  wide  valley 
towards  farther  hills  forming  the  delicate  profile 
of  the  horizon.  All  between  was  rich  and  pros- 
perous land,  and  a  wide  river  went  seawards  in 
gleaming  curves. 

The  building  opposite  which  he  stood  was  of 
stately  and  beautiful  proportions  and  flanked 
with  gardens.  At  the  back  of  it  the  ground  rose 
again,  and  was  set  out  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
or  levelled  for  playing-fields. 

Mr  Kedderley  seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
conversation.     His  companion  was  saying — 

"  Third  school  is  now  in  progress,  and  if  you 
cared  w^e  might  visit  one  or  two  of  the  class- 
rooms. Afterwards  I  can  give  you  more  details 
of  the  nature  of  your  work  here." 

They  advanced  to  the  entrance-gate  flanked 
with  mighty  towers  that  fronted  the  morning 
light,  and  passed  through  into  a  quadrangle. 
All  round  the  quadrangle  were  cloisters,  and  on 
the  inner  wall  ran  a  sculptured  frieze  with  sub- 
jects from  English  history.  The  quadrangle 
was  laid  with  grass,  and  had  a  fountain  in  the 
centre.  The  block  of  class-rooms  lay  opposite 
the  entrance-gates. 
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"  We'll  just  look  in  at  the  Fourth  Form,"  said 
Kedderley's  guide.  "  They  are  having  a  history 
lesson." 

They  entered  a  bright  and  well-ventilated 
room,  where  they  found  fifteen  boys  under  the 
charge  of  a  brisk  and  cheerful  master.  On  the 
walls  hung  photographs  and  reproductions  of 
famous  pictures  and  statues. 

"  We  are  pleased  with  our  pictures,"  said 
Kedderley's  guide.  "  In  each  school-room  they 
are  grouped  by  subjects.  In  this  room  the 
pictures  illustrate  Greek  mythology,  in  the  next 
room  you  find  Greek  architecture;  then  other 
rooms  have  famous  cathedrals,  Italian  Renais- 
sance paintings,  Egyptian  monuments,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth." 

The  class-room  itself  was  designed  on  reason- 
able and  healthy  principles.  The  desks  were  so 
arranged  that  the  light  always  came  on  to  each 
pupil's  work  from  the  left  hand-side,  and  the  height 
of  each  desk  and  seat  was  adjustable  to  suit  the 
stature  of  its  occupant.  The  floors  were  covered 
with  some  mysterious  linoleum-like  compound, 
which,  though  smooth  and  hard,  was  not  chilly. 
The  ventilation  was  controlled  from  the  master's 
desk,  and  the  temperature  and  degree  of  moisture 
in    the    atmosphere    could    both    be    regulated. 
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Reflectors  opposite  the  windows  were  so  in- 
geniously designed  that  they  altered  the  tone  of 
the  light,  making  it  slightly  warmer  than  normal. 

"  This,"  it  was  explained,  "  is  found  to  have 
quite  an  important  effect  on  the  work.  The 
boys'  eyesight  does  not  tire  and  they  are  not 
so  easily  depressed." 

The  lesson  had  ceased  upon  their  entry,  but 
now  Kedderley's  companion,  in  authoritative 
tones  which  proved  him  to  be  none  other  than  the 
Headmaster,  directed  that  it  should  continue. 
With  a  smile  the  assistant-master  obeyed.  The 
boys  under  his  charge  were  of  an  average  age 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  or  thereabouts,  clean  and 
intelligent  in  aspect.  They  kept  their  eyes  glued 
on  the  teacher,  who  spoke  in  low  but  animated 
tones,  and  whenever  he  asked  a  question — his 
teaching  consisted  mostly  of  questions — a  forest 
of  hands  shot  up  ;  scarcely  a  boy  but  was  eager  to 
answer.  The  lesson  was  interspersed  with  fre- 
quent jokes  and  anecdotes,  rewarded  with  hearty 
and  genuine  merriment. 

They  passed  on  to  three  or  four  other  rooms,  in 
each  of  which  there  was  a  repetition  of  this  scene. 
In  each  the  discipline  was  as  perfect  as  the 
material  arrangements.  Now  you  would  perhaps 
imagine  that  joy  would  fill  the  breast  of  Mr 
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Kedderley  when  he  beheld  such  magnificent 
appointments.  Here  he  had  a  picture  of  the 
business  of  his  profession  carried  out  under  ideal 
conditions — such  conditions  as  he  had  not  even 
imagined  to  be  possible  in  this  world,  conditions 
representing  as  complete  liberty  as  can  be  gained 
from  material  difficulties.  You  would  imagine 
this,  but  only  because  you  do  not  know  Mr 
Kedderley  as  well  as  his  Bad  Angel  knew  him. 
For  the  dreamer's  spirits  sank,  not  rose,  and  his 
mind  turned  back  upon  the  ill-lighted,  frowsty 
dens  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  teach — dens 
filled  with  hordes  of  inattentive  and  disorderly 
boys. 

From  the  class-rooms  they  went  to  the  masters' 
library,  where  all  the  text-books  in  the  world 
were  collected  and  classified.  Here,  also,  were  all 
the  better-known  works  of  reference  and  learned 
periodicals.  Half  a  dozen  men  were  working 
earnestly  at  the  tables,  and  there  was  absolute 
silence. 

As  they  emerged — "  In  the  library,"  said  the 
Headmaster,  "we  meet  once  a -fortnight  to 
discuss  various  problems  connected  with  the 
organisation  of  the  school  and  methods  of 
teaching.  We  also  touch  on  moral  problems, 
of  course." 
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"Methods     of     teaching "     faltered     Mr 

Kedderley. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Most  important.  All  our  curri- 
culum is  organised  on  set  principles,  and  of  course 
our  great  difficulty  is  to  cling  to  this  without  at 
the  same  time  becoming  absolutely  mechanical 
in  our  teaching.  I  do  all  I  can  to  help  each  man 
to  cultivate  individuality.  It  is  not  so  difficult 
now  that  all  our  men  have  to  specialise." 

"  ?,"    said  Mr  Kedderley. 

"  Each  man  is  required  to  have  some  special 
subject  in  which  he's  interested  and  encouraged 
to  pursue  his  studies.  Of  course  a  teacher  must 
always  be  educating  himself  as  well  as  his  boys  ; 
otherwise  he  merely  turns  into  a  dull  clod.  No 
man  is  allowed  to  teach  for  more  than  twenty 
hours  a-week,  and  the  amount  of  looking-over 
and  correcting  is  also  limited.  Every  year  he 
must  produce  a  monograph  of  not  less  than 
twenty  pages  on  his  special  subject,  and  a  report 
embodying  observations  on  his  own  work  in  teach- 
ing, occupying  two  pages,  in  the  School  Year- 
Book.  Every  seven  years  of  a  man's  career  is  a 
jubilee  year,  and  in  it  he  has  to  go  abroad  and 
study  :  he  may  choose  any  centre  he  pleases, 
and  his  expenses  are  all  provided  for,  of  course." 

The  sense  of  oppression  in  Mr  Kedderley' s 
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breast  was  becoming  almost  unbearable.  The  air 
seemed  to  have  become  too  tenuous  for  breathing. 

"  No  man  is  allowed  to  go  on  teaching  after 
the  age  of  fifty-two.     He  is  then  pensioned  off." 

"  And  the  salaries  ?  " 

"  Begin  at  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and 
rise  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hundred  in  the  case 
of  boarding-house  masters.  The  house-masters 
make  no  profit  out  of  their  houses — all  the  feed- 
ing arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
staff.  The  servants  are  all  employees  of  the 
college,  but  the  house  -  master  has  complete 
authority  over  them  as  regards  reproof  and 
dismissal  ..." 

"  Of  course,  now  that  examinations  are  things 
of  the  past,  our  hands  are  so  much  more  free " 

Examinations  things  of  the  past  !  And  all 
the  stars  seemed  to  have  been  struck  out  of  Mr 
Kedderley's  firmament  at  one  fell  swoop. 

The  arrangement  of  work  on  such  conditions 

did  not  warm  his  heart  as  it  would  warm  yours 

and  mine.    As  neither  you  nor  I  are  Public  School 

masters,   whose  whole   lives   have   been   passed 

in  Public  Schools  in  a  fixed  routine  with  certain 

recognised    troubles    and    discomforts    to    form 

familiar  landmarks,  we  cannot  understand  why 

it  was  that  at  this  moment  Mr  Kedderley  began 
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actually  to  gasp  for  breath ;  why,  though  the 
lawns  were  bright  in  the  dream-light  and  the 
fountain  laughed  and  flashed,  it  was  all  dark  and 
cold  in  Mr  Kedderley's  soul. 

"  Cruel  !  "    said  the  fourth  Angel. 

"  I  have  opened  his  eyes,"  said  the  Bad  Angel, 
with  a  very  bad  sneer.  "  I  have  done  what 
you  failed  to  do.  I  have  shown  him  Liberty, 
for  Liberty  is,  after  all,  only  liberty  to  work 
unimpeded." 

"  You  have  left  his  soul  gasping  and  shivering 
in  a  wilderness.  But  I  will  send  him  a  dream 
which  brings  with  it  the  secret  of  liberty  for 
him,  and  though  he  may  not  read  it  aright,  at 
least  he  will  find  comfort." 

And  he  unfurled  his  great  wings  above  the 
sleeping  man,  bending  above  him  with  hands 
folded  across  his  breast. 

Mr  Kedderley  dreamt  that  he  was  in  chapel 
in  afternoon  service.  His  seat,  because  he  was 
Fifth  Form  master,  faced  the  door,  which  on  that 
hot  September  afternoon  had  been  left  open. 
It  was  sermon  time.  He  could  see  the  long 
shadows  sweeping  across  the  close.  The  birds 
were  flitting  from  tree  to  tree.  The  trees  them- 
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selves,  from  their  interlacing  boughs,  seemed 
to  be  distilling  all  the  mysterious  influences  of 
evening,  while  the  play  of  shadows  wrought  the 
familiar  outlines  into  fantastic  shapes.  And  as 
the  lights  sank  tone  by  tone,  what  had  been  an 
avenue  of  trees  changed  into  a  great  church. 
The  voice  of  the  preacher,  the  rows  of  boys,  the 
chapel  walls,  sank  away  out  of  his  conscious- 
ness. He  was  alone,  gazing  up  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  where  he  had  sat  Sunday  by  Sunday 
before  he  went  to  school.  The  light  was  dim,  and 
the  arcading  of  the  nave  seemed  of  vast  height 
and  mass.  The  vaulting  of  the  roof  was  scarcely 
discerned,  the  eastern  window  was  just  a  lustre- 
less break  in  the  gloom,  the  carved  summits  of  the 
choir  stalls  seemed  to  waver  like  smoke  in  the 
uncertain  light.  The  air  was  charged  with 
ethereal  music,  thrill  upon  thrill. 

Then  he  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  veiled 
figure  kneeling  beside  him  there.  His  heart 
beat  quick,  and  a  strange  excitement  possessed 
him.  Old  tendernesses,  like  gleams  of  light, 
broke  up  the  gloom  within  that  so  well  had 
matched  the  outward  gloom  of  this  tremendous 
place.  He  reached  out  his  hand  to  touch  the 
kneeling  figure. 
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THE   EDUCATION   OF    MR 
PORSTOB,   M.P. 

[Being  a  letter  from  Mr  Charles  Dumpier  to  his 
friend  Archie  Lee.  Mr  Dampier  had  been 
deputed  by  his  branch  of  a  great  Association 
of  Teachers  to  interview  the  local  M.P.  with 
the  purpose  of  arousing  his  interest  in  the 
state  of  secondary  education  in  the  district.'] 

Dear  Archie, — I  saw  Porstob,  our  M.P.,  yes- 
terday, and  interviewed  him  in  great  style.  His 
manner — but  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.  I 
was  shown  into  his  beautiful  hall,  panelled  with 
dark,  gleaming  oak,  and  hung  with  what  Porstob 
might  like  to  think  are  Gainsboroughs — if  he 
ever  thinks  about  it.  Presently  he  came  in, 
attired  for  the  chase.  He  is  about  twenty-nine 
years  old,  I  suppose  ;  he  has  a  soft  manner  and 
a  little  goaty,  hesitating  voice,  and  he  blushes  a 
great  deal.  They  say  he  worked  very  hard  for 
his  election,  is  a  bad  speaker,  and  I  believe  he 
must  have  learnt  up  most  of  his  "  stuff  "  by 
heart.  He  carried  a  little  scrap  of  paper  in  his 
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hand.  The  usual  greetings  were  interchanged. 
The  following  gives  you  a  fair  idea  of  what 
passed  : — 

Myself. — It  is  most  kind  of  you,  Mr  Porstob, 
to  consent  to— — 

P. — Not  at  all — not  at  all.  I  assure  you 
—  education  —  much  interested.  Of  course  a 
business  of  'normous  'portance. 

Myself. — There  are  many  things  which  need 
alteration,  more  especially  in  connection  with 
secondary  education  thi'oughout  the  country. 
The  association  to  which  I  belong  is  making  a 
determined  effort  to  secure  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  on  the  subject.  For  that  purpose  delegates 
from  the  various  branches  are  interviewing  local 
Members  of  Parliament. 

P. — Quite  so,  quite  so.  {At  this  point  he  gave 
a  complicated  squint  at  his  scrap  of  paper.  I 
think  he  would  have  liked  me  to  think  he  had  only 
looked  at  it  by  accident.)  I  have,  since  receiving 
your  letter,  Mr  Dampier,  given  the  matter  some 
consideration.  My  own  opinion  as  to  the  glut  of 
people  in  London  qualified  to  teach  is  due  to  the 
policy  of  the 

Myself. — One  moment,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
interruption.  My  object  in  asking  for  this  inter- 
view was  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  efforts  of 
our  society  in  two  directions — I  mean  for  the 
securing  of  a  Registration  Council  and  Pensions 
for  Teachers. 

P. — Ah,  yes.  Well,  I  may  say  {more  juggling 
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tricks  with  the  paper),  I  may  say  that  in  regard 
to  the  rehgious  difficulties  created  by  the  Bill  of 
1902 

Myself. — Excuse  me.  Really  I  am  most  sorry 
to  interrupt.  It  is  not  the  religious  difficulty 
upon  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  but 
registration. 

P. — Er — Registration  ?    You  said  registration  ? 

Myself.— Yes ;  registration. 

P. — Er — yes.     Well,  the  fact  is 

Myself  {dashing  in  to  the  rescue). — Just  as  in 
the  medical  profession.  We  claim  that  education 
will  derive  the  same  benefits  from  a  Registration 
Council  and  a  universal  scheme  of  registration  as 
Medical  Science  has  done. 

P.  {dubiously). — Yes  !  That — er — that  seems 
at  ffi'st  sight  a  most  excellent  idea.  I  will  give 
it  my  fullest  attention.  Then  I  think  you  men- 
tioned a  second  point.  Let  me  see  ;  it  was 
pensions  ? 

Myself. — Yes ;  the  great  difficulty  of  education 
at  the  present  moment  lies  in  attracting  the 
best  men.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  you 
will  not  draw  from  the  best  material  for  your 
teachers  so  long  as  you  have  other  professions 
offering  such  superior  advantages  in  the  way  of 
payment  and  pension. 

P.  {visibly  brightening  up). — Ah,  yes.  My 
aunt's  coachman  has  a  son  who  is  clerk  in 
the  Post  Office.  But — ah  ! — Mr  Dampier,  the 
salaries  and  pensions  offered  to  second-  or  third- 
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class  clerks  are  ridiculously  low,  I  cannot  see 
how  you  would  benefit  in  the  teaching  profession 
by  being  put  on  an  equality,  say,  with  the  Civil 
Service. 

Myself. — If  you  will  excuse  personalities,  Mr 
Porstob,  would  you  mind  telling  me  at  what  figure 
you  would  place  my  salary  ?  I  may  say  I  am  a 
fully-qualified  teacher  and  hold  several  diplomas, 
and  have  more  than  fifteen  years'  experience. 
{He  hesitated,  and  blushed  a  good  deal  here,  so  I 
helped  him  out.)  Well,  would  you  place  it  above 
or  under  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  ? 

P. — Oh,  come,  Mr  Dampier,  you  are  joking  ! 
Why,  certainly  not  under  five  hundred  ! 

Myself. — It  is  not  three  hundred. 

P.  {stares  blankly). — By  jove  !  No;  you 
don't . 

Myself. — Whereas,  if  I  had  been,  for  instance, 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  had  done,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  well  as  I  have  in  the  teaching 
profession,  I  should  certainly  be  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  five  hundred. 

P. — Well,  I  never  had  an  idea — it's  monstrous  ! 
I  must  certainly  hear  more  about  this.  But  you 
will  excuse  me,  Mr  Dampier,  just  at  the  present 
moment  {there  was  a  sound  of  horses  cantering  up 
outside).  I  have  an  engagement  which  I  am 
bound  to  fulfil  at  the  moment.     Will  you 

Myself  {walking  down  the  whole  length  of  his 
beautiful  oak-panelled  hall  with  him). — Well,  the 
main  point  is  this,   Mr  Porstob.     We  want  to 
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benefit  the  teaching  profession  in  two  ways,  if  I 
may  say  so — by  increasing  its  self-respect,  licnce 
the  registration  scheme ;  by  increasing  the 
attractiveness  of  the  prospects  which  it  can  hold 
out.  The  case  is  bad  enough  in  the  very  highest 
educational  planes.  You  are  yourself  a  Public 
School  man,  and  know  how  the  case  stands  with 
masters  in  Public  Schools  {as  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  course,  he  didn't  know  at  all),  but  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  vast  majority  of  secondary 
schools  in  England,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts,  it 

P. — Mr  Dampier,  you  have  opened  my  eyes. 
You  may  rely  on  me.  But  we  can  settle  nothing 
to-day.  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to — I  will  tell  my  secretary — you  shall  hear  from 
me  at  the  earliest  possible  convenience. 

And  away  he  went,  dear  Archie,  on  his  beauti- 
ful glossy  mare. 

So  I  got  a  letter  from  the  secretary  yesterday. 
I  am  to  go  and  educate  Porstob  to-morrow.  It 
cuts  into  time  which  I  can  ill-afford  to  spare  for 
this  sort  of  job. — Yours  ever,  Charles. 
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I. — From  Sir  James  Malk,  Deputy  Lieutenant  of 
Frogshire,  to  the  Reverend  Septimus  Simp- 
kin,  Headmaster  of  Rathway  School.  Sir 
James  Malk  is  anxious  to  arrange  that  his 
son  should  enter  Rathway  School. 

Fkrrick  Lodge, 
Marrowby,   ]8//j  July  19 — . 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  send  my  son, 
Arthur  Hugh  Malk,  to  Rathway  School,  and,  if 
possible,  should  wish  him  to  enter  your  house 
next  term.  I  have  your  prospectus,  sent  me  by 
Messrs  Prig  and  Grab,  and  note  that  all  your 
colleagues  are  University  men ;  and  Messrs  Prig 
and  Grab  spoke  very  highly  of  the  tone  at  your 
school — a  most  important  point.  I  wish  to  make 
it  quite  clear  at  the  outset  that  my  son  will  be  a 
gentleman  of  independent  means,  and  will  inherit 
some  property  in  this  county,  and  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  learn  only  such  subjects  as  will 
be  useful  to  him  in  his  career — particular  care 
should  be  bestowed  on  modern  languages.  Lady 
Malk  and  myself  wish  to  visit  Rathway  before 
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the  end  of  the  term.  Next  Tuesday  would  suit 
us,  if  it  will  also  suit  you. — I  remain,  faithfully 
yours,  James  Malk. 

II. — From  Arthur  Hugh  Malk  to  his  father,  Sir 
James  Malk,  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Frog- 
shire.  Master  Arthur  Malk  has  entered 
upon  his  career  at  Rathway,  but  finds  that  he 
is  not  as  comfortable  as  he  expected  to  be. 

Rathway  School, 

29lh  September  19—. 

Dear  Father, — Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
I  hope  you  are  quite  well.  I  hope  Mamma  is 
quite  well,  and  Evelyn  and  my  pony  and  the 
ginny  pigs,  the  boys  here  are  not  nice  to  me 
they  ask  me  who  I  am  and  wen  I  say  Arthur 
Malk  and  my  father's  deppity  leftenant  of  Frog- 
shire  they  kick  me  quite  hard  and  now  they  call 
me  leftenant  Malk  or  just  leftenant.  They  don't 
talk  to  me  much  and  once  wen  I  tried  to  tell  them 
about  my  pony  and  the  dear  shootin  in  Scotland 
they  just  stared  and  then  they  kicked  me, 
there's  one  boy  who  is  friends  with  me  his  name's 
Cadge  he  asked  me  how  much  pocket-munny 
you  gave  me  and  wen  I  said  five  pounds  he  said 
his  father  was  going  to  send  him  ten  but  it 
haddent  come  yet  and  would  I  lend  him  some 
so  I  lent  him  a  shilling  and  he  took  me  to  the 
tuckshop  and  said  I'd  got  to  stand  him  lemmade 
and  buns  because  that's  wot  all  new  boys  do  to 
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their  friends.  The  frenchmaster  here  is  an 
englishman.  Tell  mother  the  head  dozent  ask 
us  wether  we  change  our  socks  on  Wensdy  morn- 
ings. I  think  you  had  better  come  down  soon 
and  see  me  the  quince  jam  is  nerely  finnish. — 
Your  effectionat  son,  Arthur. 

P.S. — Cadge's  father  is  a  butcher.  I've  only  just 
found  this  out  so  I  shan't  speke  to  him 
any  more  except  to  ask  for  my  shilling. 

III. — From  Sir  James  Malk  to  the  Reverend  Septi- 
mus Simpkin.  Sir  James  has  several 
criticisms  and  suggestions  which  he  wishes 
to  put  before  the  Headmaster. 

Ferrick  Lodge, 
Marrowby,  80th  September. 

Dear  Mr  Simpkin,— I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  how  you  think  Arthur  is  shaping.  He 
has  now  been  with  you  for  about  ten  days.  He 
wrote  to  me  yesterday — I  have  his  letter  before 
me  as  I  write — and  I  note  with  some  concern 
that  he  is  being  instructed  in  French  by  an 
English  master.  I  hold  very  strongly  that 
foreign  languages  can  only  be  efficiently  taught 
by  foreigners,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
see  to  it  that  Arthur  is  put  under  a  Frenchman 
for  his  lessons  in  French.  I  think  the  boy  is 
feeling  lonely.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  is  bullied,  but  perhaps  I  might  ask  you  to 
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keep  an  eye  on  him.     He  is  sensitive,  and  not 
used  to  rough  companions. 

Lady   Malk   joins   me   in   kindest   regards   to 
Mrs  Simpkin  and  yourself. — Faithfully  yours, 

James  Malk. 

IV. — From  Sir  James  Malk  to  the  Reverend  Septi- 
mus Simpkin.  Sir  James  is  not  pleased 
with  Mr  Simpkin' s  reply  to  his  previous 
letter,  and  states  the  grounds  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

Ferbick  Lodge, 
Mabrowby,  2nd  October. 

Dear  Mr  Simpkin, — I  am  sorry  we  cannot  see 
eye  to  eye  in  the  matter  of  instruction  in  modern 
languages.  I  quite  understand  what  you  say  as 
to  discipline,  but  venture  to  ask  whether  this 
difficulty  is  really  insurmountable.  I  have  con- 
sulted a  good  many  of  my  friends  and  relations, 
and  we  are  all  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  no 
Englishman  can  ever  acquire  that  native  purity 
of  accent  which  is  an  essential  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  a  teacher  of  foreign  languages.  My 
cousin,  Mrs  Vereker,  and  my  sister-in-law.  Miss 
Layght,  both  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an 
education  abroad.  They  suggested  to  me  that 
perhaps  you  had  been  misled  in  your  estimate 
of  the  disciplinary  powers  of  foreigners,  as 
Belgian  and  French  schools  are  notorious  for 
the  strictness — almost  more  than  military — of 
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their  discipline.  Mrs  Vereker  in  particular  has 
spent  much  time  on  the  improvement  of  Arthur's 
French  accent,  and  it  would  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us  all  if  he  should  return  home  at  the 
end  of  the  holidays  having  lost  all  the  ground  he 
had  gained  in  this  direction.  I  can  only  repeat 
my  conviction  that  Arthur  will  lose  if  he  is  taught 
by  an  Englishman,  and  in  view  of  his  future 
career,  I  consider  the  subject  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance to  him  that  unless  some  means  can  be 
found  of  giving  effect  to  my  wishes  I  shall  feel 
forced  to  remove  the  boy,  reluctant  though  I 
should  be  to  take  such  a  step. — Faithfully  yours, 

James  Malk. 


V. — From  Sir  James  Malk  to  the  Reverend  Septi- 
mus Simpkin.  Sir  James  writes  to  give 
notice  that  he  intends  to  remove  his  son  from 
Rathway  School. 

Ferrick  Lodge, 
Marrowby,  C)th  October. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter, 
dated  October  5th,  and  I  have  to  say  that  I 
much  regret  its  tone.  You  speak  as  if  I  were  a 
person  with  no  experience  or  understanding.  I 
may  say  that  as  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Frogshire 
I  have  more  opportunities  of  studying  human 
nature  than  are  granted  to  most  schoolmasters. 
I  am  also  free  to  choose  my  advisers  where  I 
please.  As,  however,  you  seem  unwilling  to  take 
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friendly  advice — based  upon  the  experience  of 
men  of  the  world — in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
tendered,  and  since,  further,  you  refuse  point- 
blank  to  accede  to  my  perfectly  reasonable  request 
I  beg  hereby  to  give  you  notice  that  at  the  end 
of  next  term  I  shall  remove  my  son  from  your 
school.  I  would  gladly  do  so  at  the  end  of  this 
very  term,  but  I  wish  to  make  full  enquiries 
before  sending  him  elsewhere  :  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  more  difficult  matter  than  I  had  suspected ; 
to  discover  a  school  which  provides  a  suitable 
education  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen. — I  remain, 
sir,  yours,  etc.,  James  Malk. 

VI. — Extract  from  a  letter  from  Arthur  Hugh 
Malk  to  Mrs  Simpkin.  Seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  Arthur  Malk  was  withdrawn 
from  Rathway.  Before  he  left  the  boy  con- 
tracted a  valuable  friendship  with  Mrs 
Simpkin,  and  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  her.     He  now  writes  from  Canada. 

Winnipeg,  25th  September  19 — . 

Dear  Mrs  Simpkin, — ^Your  letter  arrived  with 
its  welcome  good  wishes  for  my  birthday.  How 
good  of  you  always  to  remember !  I  can  hardly 
even  remember  the  dates  of  my  brothers'  and 
sisters'  birthdays,  let  alone  those  of  my  friends. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  things  pretty  seriously 
to-day — and  things  are  serious.  I've  been  just 
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looking  back  at  the  whole  of  my  life.  I  do  wish 
one  thing  beyond  all  others — that  father  had  let 
me  stay  on  at  Rathway.  Of  course  what  I 
learnt  at  Hadlow  Agricultural  College  has  been 
useful  to  me,  though  if  I  had  done  what  father 
wanted  me  to — stayed  at  home  and  slacked — it 
would  have  been  utterly  useless.  What  I  regret 
about  Rathway  is  not  the  social  advantages  I 
lost — they  go  for  very  little  out  here — but  the 
education.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  great 
secret — I  want  to  take  orders  ;  in  fact,  I'm  com- 
ing home  to  do  it.  Now  you  see  what  I  missed 
by  leaving  Rathway  after  a  year.  I'm  going  to 
take  father  by  surprise.  Mother  knows,  and 
she's  on  my  side ;  but  it  means  trouble  with  father. 
Then,  when  I'm  ordained,  I'm  coming  back  here. 
But  I  shall  talk  all  this  over  with  you  very  soon, 
for  I  start  for  England  to-morrow.  I  have  been 
reading  for  the  exam,  in  my  spare  time,  and  I  shall 
allow  myself  one  year  in  England  to  work  up 
to  the  right  standard  for  passing  the  exam.  .  .  . 
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"  Now  this  is  indeed  strange,"  said  Mr  Brown, 
pulling  up  the  dialogue  with  a  jerk.  "  What  is 
it  that  people  say  about  us  English  ?  That  we 
are  practical,  materialistic  even,  and  value  only 
that  which  we  can  touch  and  handle.  And  yet, 
here  am  I,  an  Englishman,  defending  upon  purely 
idealistic  grounds  the  system  of  compulsory 
Greek  at  our  Universities,  whilst  you,  a  French- 
man, are  vehemently  maintaining  that  the  dead 
languages  are  of  no  practical  use  in  this  age  of 
commercialism." 

The  Frenchman  smiled.  "  My  position  is, 
rather,"  he  said,  "  that  the  dead  languages  do 
not  even  possess  so  mean  an  advantage  as  prac- 
tical utility.  You  know  well  that  I  am  an  ad- 
mirer of  England,  that  I  was  myself  educated  in 
an  English  Public  School.  And  I  see  England's 
faults.     It  is  true  that  you  have  a  reputation  for 
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being  practical  and  business-like.  At  the  risk  of 
offending  you  let  me  remind  you  that  you  are 
also  reputed  to  be  slow  of  apprehension." 

"  You  will  not,  by  any  candid  and  unbiassed 
criticism,  offend  me,"  said  Mr  Brown,  "  there  is 
nothing  insular  about  me.  You  say  we  are  slow 
of  apprehension.  Yes  ;  I  know  we  are  supposed 
to  be  behind  the  times.  Well,  having  proved 
that  in  our  educational  ideas  we  are  not  material- 
istic, I  will  further  prove  that  we  are  up-to-date. 
If  you  will  take  no  more  wine,  light  another 
cigar,  and  let  us  take  a  short  walk  to  help  our 
digestions." 

Twenty  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  the 
new  County  Secondary  School.  It  was  of  brick, 
in  tone  a  polished  scarlet,  and  seemed  all  win- 
dows. The  architectural  style  was  nameless — 
perhaps  one  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  might 
have  furnished  an  appropriate  name.  One  might 
seem  to  discern  here  and  there  the  beginning  of  a 
hint  of  Renaissance  characteristics,  but  the  whole 
was  so  huge  and  so  deliberately  atrocious  that 
such  hints  soon  passed  out  of  mind.  Mr  Brown 
surveyed  it  with  a  pleased  smile.  "  The  outside 
is  not  beautiful  according  to  received  ideas,"  he 
said.  "  External  appearance  has  been  sacri- 
ficed  to  internal   convenience."     They   entered, 
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and  Mr  Brown  pointed  out  with  pride  the  con- 
venient arrangement  for  hanging  up  hats  and 
coats,  the  lockers  for  books  and  provisions,  the 
drying- chamber  for  overcoats  on  rainy  days,  the 
lavatories,  the  carefully,  planned  arrangement  of 
passages  with  a  view  to  securing,  if  necessary,  in 
hot  weather,  a  direct  through-draught  of  air. 
Indeed  it  was  a  wonderfully  -  arranged  building. 
Everything  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  bright,  clear 
light  pervaded  all  the  passages,  making  the  pea- 
green  calcarium  on  the  walls  gleam  and  gleam 
again.  But  it  was  the  school-rooms  which 
specially  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  visitors. 
Here  ventilation,  warmth,  light  had  been  the 
special  points  aimed  at.  All  rooms  were  arranged 
so  that  the  pupils  at  their  desks  had  the  source 
of  light  on  their  left-hand  side.  The  heating 
apparatus  was  capable  of  the  nicest  adjustment 
upon  a  new  and  expensive  system,  and  was  so 
disposed  as  to  distribute  heat  equally  over  the 
room  and  to  cause  no  inconvenient  draughts. 
The  desks  were  "  patent  "  and  "  hygienic,"  ad- 
justable to  the  height  of  the  pupil,  so  as  neither 
to  tire  him  nor  make  him  stoop,  and  fitted  with 
substantial  rests  for  his  back.  The  floor  was 
parquet,  the  desks  in  pitch-pine,  but  all  the  other 
fittings  in  oak  of  a  beautiful  grain,  including  the 
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master's  desk.  There  was  a  profusion  of  teach- 
ing apparatus — the  latest  designs  of  slates  (none 
of  your  out-of-date  blackboards),  a  vast  assort- 
ment of  maps,  a  map-stand,  a  globe,  even  a  set 
of  stereoscopes  and  photographs.  No  less  com- 
pletely equipped  were  the  scientific  laboratories. 

"And  to  crown  it  all,"  remarked  Mr  Brown, 
as  a  neatly-uniformed  attendant  opened  the  door 
to  let  them  pass,  "  you  shall  attend  to-night  at  a 
meeting  of  our  County  Education  Committee,  of 
which,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  a  member.  They  are 
the  body  chiefly  responsible  for  the  erection  of 
these  beautiful  schools.  But  I  think  I  have  gone 
some  way  to  showing  you  that  our  reputation  for 
slowness  in  taking  up  new  ideas  is  not  wholly 
merited.  Have  you  anything  more  complete  in 
France  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Frenchman ;  "  but  I  suspend 
my  judgment  till  I  have  heard  your  Committee." 


II. 


"  I  maintain  my  old  opinion,"  said  the  French- 
man— "  no  I  will  not  drink  any  whisky,  thank 
you."  Mr  Brown  mixed  his  own  with  care  and 
glanced  at  the  clock.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee's meeting  had  been  unusually  prolonged 
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that  night.  "  Now,  I  have  been  hstening  to  you 
good  gentlemen  talking  for  three  hours,  and  it  is 
my  turn.  My  audience  is  small,  but  it  is  more 
select  than  yours.  I  maintain  that  to-night  you 
made  it  more  completely  certain  than  ever  that 
as  a  race  you  Englishmen,  with  all  your  virtues 
of  pluck,  honesty,  dignity,  and  kindliness,  are 
materialistic  and  obtuse." 

Mr  Brown  laughed  noisily,  and  gulped  down 
half  his  whisky. 

"  The  last  point,  first.     You  are  obtuse.     Who 
are  these  gentlemen  who  manage  the  education  of 
this  country  ?     Tell  me — who  was  the  president, 
that  long,  melancholy  individual  ?  " 
"  Sir  John  Tittlebat-Snutch." 
"  Yes ;  but  what  is  his  profession  ?  " 
"  He — ah,  made  his  money  in  business." 
"And  the  little  man  who  talked  so  much  about 
supply  and  demand.     He,  too,  perhaps,  made  his 
money  in  business  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  then 
they  were  not  all  business  men.  There  was 
Carver,  who  is  an  old  Indian  civilian.  Colonel 
Lampeter,  and  Mr  Meath." 

"  That  is  splendid.  And  what  qualifications 
have  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  settle  any  educa- 
tional question  ?  " 
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"  Oh — come,  I  say,  you  don't  tell  me  you  want 
government  by  experts  ?  " 

"  Most  decidedly  I  do.     Why,  my  dear  sir, 

your  country  is  mostly  governed  by  experts.    Tell 

me — what  is  the  permanent  staff  in  most  of  your 

Government  offices  if  not  a  band  of  experts,  and 

what  administrative  chief  would  dare  promulgate 

any  Bill  without  consulting  his  permanent  staff  ? 

But  in  the  case  of  your  Blankshire  Education 

Committee,  where  is  your  permanent  staff  ?     In 

what  part  of  to-night's  proceedings  did  any  of 

you  consider  for  a  moment  any  opinions  except 

your  own  personal  bias  ?     I  suppose  that  when 

your  County  Council  has  to  consider  hygienic 

questions — questions  concerning  the  hygiene  of 

the  body,  it  would  never  dream  of  acting  without 

the  advice  of  experts.     Yet  when  it  comes  to 

questions  of  the  hygiene  of  the  mind — how  much 

more    delicate    and    important    an    organ — you 

settle  everything  in  the  light  of  your  own  unaided 

judgment.     Consider  for  a  moment  the  decision 

you  arrived  at  to-night  and  the  manner  in  which 

you  arrived  at  it.     You  have  decided  that  all 

teachers  in  your  schools  are  to  do  night  work  as 

well  as  day  work — are  to  teach  from  six  to  eight 

o'clock  in  the  evening  if  necessary.     Now  not 

one  of  you  (if  I  am  Vv^rong,  pray  correct  me)  con- 
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suited  any  schoolmaster,  head  or  assistant,  to 
discover  what  effect  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  likely  to  produce  on  the  teachers  you  employ 
and  the  pupils  they  are  to  teach.  Because  a 
working  man  can  build  motor-cars  or  dig  drains 
just  as  efficiently  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning, 
you  think  that  so  also  a  teacher  will  be  equally 
efficient  in  either  period  of  the  day.  It  never 
occurs  to  you  what  a  teacher  is,  nor  how  neces- 
sary it  always  must  be  that  he  should  be  at  his 
best  physically  and  mentally.  He  must  be, 
above  all,  a  human  being,  taking  a  full  interest 
in  all  human  things.  By  cutting  out  his  evenings 
— that  is  to  say,  his  best  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion and  social  intercourse — you  are  robbing  him 
of  half  his  humanity.  You  are  '  sweating  '  him 
— and  this,  now  I  think  of  it,  you  know  very  well. 
For  one  of  your  committee-men  made  a  long 
speech  about  '  supply  and  demand,'  in  which  he 
said  that  though  the  conditions  of  teaching  might 
be  rendered  less  attractive  if  men  were  compelled 
to  do  night  work,  yet  there  was  such  a  glut  of 
highly-qualified  teachers  in  the  market  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  posts  not  being 
filled.  And  one  man  had  the  impudence  to 
applaud  such  a  speech  as  that !     Where  is  that 

English  idealism  of  which  you  boasted  this  morn- 
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ing  ?  You  treat  teachers  as  though  they  were 
bricklayers,  and  education  as  though  it  were 
lard — a  commodity  governed  by  rigid  economic 
laws.  And  yet  you  are  fatuously  contented 
because  you  can  show  me  well-ventilated  class- 
rooms. And  if  the  foreigner  asks  himself,  '  Why 
do  the  English  spend  all  their  money  on  class- 
rooms and  none  on  the  teachers  ?  '  what  reply 
is  left  him  but  that  class-rooms  are  something  you 
can  see  and  touch — you  can  measure  what  you 
get  for  your  money — whereas  teaching  itself  is 
impalpable,  a  thing  whose  fruit  cannot  be  valued 
m  com  : 
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The  Reverend  Jacob  Beresford  was  married, 
and  blessed  with  four  daughters  in  age  ranging 
from  one  year  to  eight.  To  support  and  educate 
this  family  he  had  in  all  an  income  of  something 
like  £350  a-year,  made  up  of  a  guaranteed  salary 
of  £200  and  capitation  fees  on  ninety-seven  boys, 
amounting  to  rather  less  than  £150.  He  was, 
indeed,  Headmaster,  and,  what  is  more,  Head- 
master of  what  called  itself  a  Public  School.  In 
India  and  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  when  men, 
fore-gathering  on  sundry  occasions,  sang,  IV s  a 
Way  we  have  in  the  Public  Schools,  some  portion 
of  Mr  Beresford' s  soul  was  there,  we  may  suppose, 
to  take  its  share  of  responsibility. 

In  person  he  was  badly  set  up,  tall  and  pale, 
with  a  long  and  serious  face.  He  had  no  sense 
of  humour,  and  consequently  he  was  not  very 
popular  with  his  boys.    He  had  a  poor  presence, 

and  was  a  bad  speaker :  one  of  his  assistants  had 
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compared  his  sermons  to  "  a  page  of  the  '  Nine- 
teenth Century '  with  half  the  words  left  out 
and  the  rest  printed  upside  down."  He  preached 
with  infrequent  convulsive  gestures  of  his  right 
hand  as  he  uttered  his  almost  inarticulate  bark. 

He  had  for  something  like  ten  years  been 
seriously  overworking  himself.  Indeed  he  had 
already  broken  down  once — but  fortunately  in 
the  holidays — so  that  he  did  not  have  to  pay  a 
substitute.  Of  course  he  went  back  to  work  next 
term  when  he  should  still  have  been  resting,  but 
you  cannot  afford  a  substitute  on  £350  a-year 
if  you  have  a  family.  His  holidays  were  usually 
spent  partly  in  a  sort  of  glorified  commercial 
travelling  or  touting  for  pupils,  partly  in  editing 
school  texts.  His  term  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  interests  of  Dorkington  College.  Dorking- 
ton  College  was  founded  in  the  darkest  period 
of  the  ninteenth  century  by  a  company  of 
gentlemen  who  hoped  to  make  an  honest 
penny  out  of  higher  education.  Like  most,  if 
not  all,  its  congeners,  the  school  never  paid  a 
dividend,  but  still  the  shareholders  kept  grimly 
on,  and  would  keep  on  so  long  as  the  crazy  craft 
floated. 

Only   schoolmasters — and  not  all   of  them — 

can  realise  the  horror  of  the  situation  in  which 
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headmasters  of  such  an  institution  are  bound  to 
find  themselves.  Mr  Beresford  twice  in  every 
term  had  to  face  a  Governing  Body  (the  share- 
holders) who  twice  a-term  wanted  to  know  why 
revenue  still  decreased  and  working  expenses 
still  increased.  They  would  sneer  at  his  explana- 
tions, make  insane  and  wicked  suggestions  on 
how  to  cut  down  expenses,  and  only  refrained 
from  dismissing  him  because  they  doubted  if 
they  could  get  another  man  of  his  qualifications, 
combined  with  similar  disabilities,  so  exactly 
calculated  to  make  him,  body  and  soul,  their 
slave.  They  knew  that  he  on  his  side  could  not 
afford  to  resign,  because  he  was  unlikely  to  get 
anything  better  in  the  way  of  a  headmastership, 
and  to  be  an  assistant-master  in  another  school 
he  was  ashamed. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  give  the  impression  that  Beresford' s 
only  object  in  life  was  to  make  enough  money  to 
live  on.  Uninspiring,  unsympathetic,  he  was  yet 
a  man  of  sterling  merit.  He  was  one  of  those 
few  who  have  walked  deliberately,  not  drifted, 
into  a  Public  School  mastership.  He  had  stead- 
fastly worked  with  the  one  object  in  view  of 
becoming  a  headmaster  and  putting  his  ideals 
into  practice.  The  day  came  when  he  found 
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himself  amongst  the  "  selected  "  candidates  for 
the  headniastership  of  Dorkington.  The  notice 
issued  by  the  Governing  Body  had  been  a  master- 
piece of  dissimulation,  representing  the  school 
as  a  flourishing  institution — "The  Winchester 
of  Mudshire "  —  and  the  headmastership  as  a 
bower  of  roses  lined  with  gold.  In  his  life  Mr 
Beresford  never  ceased  to  admire  the  statistics 
by  which  they  proved  that  a  headmaster  of 
Dorkington  could  count  on  making  enough 
money  to  retire  on  a  good  competence  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  after  twenty  years'  service. 

When  he  was  eventually  elected  Headmaster, 
he  found  himself  with  less  liberty  to  work  out 
his  theories  than  when  he  had  been  assistant- 
master.  At  every  turn  he  was  met  by  questions 
of  expense  and  fear  of  his  Governing  Body.  The 
school  was  understaffed,  the  class  -  rooms  were 
insufficient  in  number  and  without  suitable  equip- 
ment— for  instance,  the  Third  Form  class-room 
was  really  the  second  master's  sitting-room ;  the 
boys'  parents,  as  a  class,  were  so  poor  that  the 
greatest  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  keep  down 
the  boys'  bills  for  text-books  and  stationery. 
The  school  was  without  a  library  or  museum. 
As  regards  the  moral  side  of  education.  Nature 

had    been    unkind,    for    by    temperament    Mr 
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Beresford  was  incapable  of  coming  into  close 
contact  with  his  boys. 

Conceive  this  as  the  setting  for  a  life  of  cease- 
less toil  ! 

And  when  you  have  made  the  picture  clear  to 
yourself  in  all  its  outlines,  ask  whether  respect 
can  be  withheld  from  a  man  who  could  affirm 
with  unshaken  confidence:  "Yet  I  will  make 
my  mark  here  as  Headmaster." 

It  would  seem  as  if  in  one  respect  only  had 
Fortune  been  kind  to  Mr  Beresford.  Mrs  Beres- 
ford was  not  only  devoted  to  her  husband, 
adoring  him  and  following  blindly  in  all  his 
ways,  but  it  was  very  largely  due  to  her  that 
Dorkington  College  kept  together  at  all.  She 
soothed  down  the  parents  annoyed  by  her 
husband's  coldness  and  tactlessness.  She  kept 
peace  even  between  Mr  Beresford  and  his  assist- 
ants. She  had  all  the  trust  and  affection  which 
the  boys  ought  to  have  bestowed  on  Mr  Beres- 
ford. She  made  all  her  children's  clothes  as 
well  as  her  own ;  she  helped  her  husband  in  his 
sermons;  and  not  infrequently  she  cooked  his 
Sunday  supper — after  having  washed  and  put  to 
bed  his  four  little  daughters. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mr  Beresford.  He  saw 
only  one  way  in  which  he  could  hope  to  "  leave 
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his  mark  on  the  place."  This  was  to  build  a 
library  for  it.  The  Governing  Body  simply 
breathed  forth  threatenings  and  slaughter  when 
he  mentioned  the  idea  to  them.  Not  one  penny 
of  the  school  revenues  should  go  to  such  a  scheme. 
Of  course,  if  he  wished,  he  could  inaugurate  a 
private  subscription  list — and  head  it  with  his 
own  subscription.  So  spake  they,  and  did  not 
utter  the  inner  thought  of  their  hearts— that  they 
would  make  any  such  move  on  his  part  an  excuse 
for  reducing  his  salary.  If  his  salary  allowed 
him  to  subscribe  to  such  impracticable  schemes, 
then  he  must  be  too  rich. 

I  cannot  weary  you  with  the  details  of  Mr 
Beresford's  expeditions  in  search  for  money  for 
his  library.  He  wrote  to  Mr  Carnegie,  he  wrote 
to  wealthy  city  companies,  he  visited  Members 
of  Parliament  and  all  the  squires  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  circularised  the  parents,  he  cir- 
cularised the  Old  Boys.  After  seven  years  of 
this  labour  he  found  himself  with  a  total  fund 
of  two  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  seventeen 
shillings  and  a  halfpenny.  To  build  the  library 
he  found  he  must  have  at  least  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

One  day  a  gentleman,  whose  appearance  pro- 
claimed him  an  American,  called  on  him.  He 
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turned  out  to  be  not  an  American  but  an  Old 
Dorkington  on  his  travels.  This  Old  Boy  had 
become  suddenly  and  violently  rich  in  America. 
Mr  Beresford  showed  him  round  the  buildings, 
and  the  plutocrat  made  many  insulting  com- 
ments and  asked  several  impertinent  questions. 
Still,  though  mannerless,  he  was  shrewd,  and 
not  without  elements  of  human  kindness.  He 
saw  farther  into  Mr  Beresford's  circumstances 
than  that  gentleman  gave  him  credit  for,  and 
next  morning  Mr  Beresford  received  a  check 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  towards  his 
library. 

The  Headmaster  had  been  giving  Mrs  Beresford 
much  anxiety  of  late  because  he  was  quite  evi- 
dently on  the  edge  of  complete  breakdown.  This 
event,  however,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  restor- 
ing him.  He  attacked  with  wonderful  energy 
the  task  of  actualising  his  darling  project.  This 
involved  a  great  deal  of  extra  work. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  term  the  results  of 
this  extra  labour  began  to  show  themselves  only 
too  plainly.  In  secret  and  openly  Mrs  Beresford 
prayed  that  the  holidays  might  come  quickly.  Mr 
Beresford  stooped  more  than  ever  in  his  walk, 
and  attacks  of  faintness  became  all  too  frequent. 
She  watched,  and  her  heart  ached.  He  would  not 
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consent  to  see  the  doctor.  In  truth,  he  dared 
not. 

Fresh  trouble  came  in  the  last  week  of  that 
term,  when  two  of  the  assistant-masters  gave 
notice  "  in  order  that  they  might  in  this  way 
formally  protest  against  the  inadequacy  of 
salaries  at  Dorkington."  This  contretemps  led  to 
exciting  scenes  at  the  meeting  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body. 

At  last  came  the  last  week  of  term  with  its 
burden  of  examinations,  reports,  and  leave- 
taking.  Mrs  Beresford  slaved  as  hard  as  her 
husband,  in  order  to  take  all  she  could  off  his 
hands.  She  sorted  all  his  papers,  added  up 
marks,  contrived  all  his  correspondence. 

On  the  last  night  of  term  he  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  bundle  of  reports.  "  I  shall  finish  these 
to-night,"  he  said.  "  I'm  afraid  you  can't  help 
me  here,  Annie.     Go  up  to  bed,  dear." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  but  don't  be  long, 
dear.     I  shall  get  on  with  our  packing." 

"  Holidays  after  this,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
pointing  to  the  grim  pile  of  documents.  He  was 
breathing  rather  short. 

At  half-past  midnight  he  went  to  bed.     Mrs 

Beresford  was  in  bed.     She  had  been  listening  in 

a  sort  of  terror  for  his  step.     He  entered  quite 
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quietly.  She  saw  nothing  unnatural  in  his  atti- 
tude, and  her  anxiety  relaxed.  He  came  and  sat 
on  the  bed  and  held  her  hand  in  his.  His  lips 
had  a  sort  of  pallid,  blue  tint  in  them,  and  he 
smiled  very  wearily.  He  seemed  to  be  swaying 
a  little  as  he  sat.  He  gripped  her  hand  gently, 
and  said — 

"  It's  all  over  now,  dearie.  The  holidays  can 
begin  now."  ^ 

And  he  fell  lifeless  by  her  side. 

1  These  were  actually  the  last  words  of  a  headmaster  who  died 
quite  recently,  but  between  his  career  and  that  of  the  Reverend 
Jacob  Beresford  there  exist  no  other  points  of  resemblance  so  far 
as  I  am  aware. 
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A  FAIR  proportion  of  masters  who  are  ragged 
are  not  always  aware  of  the  fact.  They  think 
it  is  only  the  playful  way  of  the  boys,  and  take  it 
as  a  tribute  to  their  own  popularity  if  the  boys 
set  them  a  booby  trap  or  chair  them  round  the 
Quad.  "  Quaint  old  custom  the  boys  have  here 
of  chairing  a  master  round  the  quad,  on  his 
birthday  !  "  remarked  a  new  man  to  the  Head- 
master when  there  was  a  sudden  pause  in  con- 
versation at  the  dinner-table.  It  is  supposed 
that  that  gentleman  did  not  celebrate  many  more 
birthdays  in  that  school.  Then  there  are  men 
whom  boys  do  not  rag  out  of  cruelty,  but  because 
they  wish  to  "  draw  "  the  man's  temper.  One 
celebrated  science  master  in  a  certain  school 
had  various  degrees  of  temper  duly  registered  by 
the  boys,  and  whole  forms  used  to  plot  before 
going  to  be  taught  by  him  to  which  degree  they 
should  work  him  up.  The  first  degree  was  when 
he  bit  his  nails  till  they  bled,  the  second  when  he 
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threw  books,  the  third  when  he  chased  boys  and 
beat  them  with  bits  of  old  packing-cases.  Another 
class  of  "  raggable  "  master  is  such  a  fool  that  it 
is  really  a  difficulty  to  rouse  much  sympathy  for 
him.  I  have  in  mind  a  long,  awkward  youth, 
shuffling  his  feet  in  the  doorway  of  the  Head- 
master's study  after  his  first  hour  in  school,  and 
asking  :  "  Is  it  really  usual  for  the  boys  to  eat 
biscuits  and  jam  in  school  ?  " 

Each  school  has  its  tales  about  great  rags  with 

various  masters.    There  is  A ,  in  whose  form 

a  boy  once  managed  to  shave  himself — lathering 

and  all.     When  B was  taking  a  shorthand 

class,  the  story  goes  that  two  boys  rode  a  bicycle 
race  round  the  Big  School  in  which  he  was  taking 

the  lesson.    There  was  C ,  who  was  embraced 

by  the  captain  of  the  XV.,  who,  falling  on  his 
neck  sobbed  out :  "  What !  Can  it  be  me  long- 
lost  brother?  "  All  these  are  exploits  which  are 
frequently  ventilated  wherever  Old  Boys  fore- 
gather, and  never  fail  of  their  laughter.  But 
in  many  cases  ragging  is  a  kind  of  bullying  on 
the  part  of  boys.  It  is  so  wherever  a  shy,  self- 
conscious  man  has  to  teach  boys  whom  he  cannot 
look  straight  in  the  eye.  Boys  have  a  fine  instinct 
for  torturing  such  a  man.  A  class  discovers  in  his 
presence  a  most  marvellous  unanimity  in  action. 
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Just  such  a  hopeless  person  was  Gaston  Des- 
roux.  He  was  first  French  master  at  Middleton 
College  for  many  years,  and  I  was  in  his  French 
set  for  two  years.  I  think  we  knew  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  that  we  were  being  unkind  to  him, 
but  we  never  quite  suspected  that  all  his  hours 
in  school  were  a  peculiarly  refined  hell  to  him. 
We  thought  it  was,  in  a  way,  fair  enough  sport, 
and  that  he  had  all  the  powers  necessary  to  stop 
us  in  a  minute  if  he  wanted.  And  then  we  simply 
couldn't  respect  him.  Once  he  was  said  to  have 
broken  down  and  blubbed  in  school.  Well, 
after  that 

The  favourite  story  about  Desroux  was  that 
when  he  first  came  the  Head  had  thought  it  right 
to  pay  him  a  visit  to  see  how  he  got  on  in  school. 
Desroux  taught  in  a  room  reached  by  a  spiral 
staircase  in  a  turret  of  the  Big  School  building. 
The  Head  was  astonished  as  he  wound  up  the 
staircase  by  the  tremendous  din  overhead.  Out- 
side Desroux's  door  he  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
there  was  a  moment's  lull  in  the  shouting  and 
laughter  and  noise  of  missiles  being  discharged. 
In  the  lull  a  faint  French  voice  was  heard 
to  expostulate:  "Ah,  no!  Please,  no  —  not 
melons " 

One  day  when  I  was  in  Desroux's  set  a  small 
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boy  brought  a  huge  water-melon  into  school  and 
offered  it  to  Desroux,  saying  he  had  heard  that 
it  was  his  favourite  fruit.  Desroux  flushed,  but 
had  no  retort.  He  made  the  mistake  of  telling 
the  boy  he  was  "  un  impertinent,  un  mal  eleve." 
The  little  beast  at  once  took  on  an  injured  air, 
and  said  it  was  pretty  hard  luck,  and  that  it 
seemed  there  was  no  way  of  pleasing  Desroux. 
"  I  think,  sir,"  said  a  tall,  hatchet-faced  youth, 
rising  ceremoniously,  "  that  we  have  a  right  to 
enquire  why  you  think  fit  to  speak  so  severely  to 
a  young  child  for  offering  a  gift  to  which  many  of 
us  have  subscribed  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
please  you."  Then  Desroux  began  to  argue  it 
out — a  fatal  step.  During  the  subsequent  debate 
two  or  three  were  generally  speaking  at  once, 
while  the  rest  cheered  and  booed  from  time 
to  time,  as  their  taste  and  fancy  dictated. 
Desroux,  with  his  eyes  on  the  desk  in  front 
of  him,  never,  except  for  a  flash,  lifted  to  the 
boys,  scolded  at  them  in  a  peevish,  hen  -  like 
manner,  which  soon  gave  way  to  a  flustered  and 
nervous  air.  His  voice  was  not  under  control ; 
his  accents  were  tremulous  and  hesitant. 

Many  lessons  passed  thus,  though  generally  the 
gambit  was  different.     The  most  usual  opening 
was  for  half-a-dozen  boys  to  ask  questions  at  once 
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When  he  nerved  himself  to  reproach  one  of  them, 
the  culprit  confounded  himself  in  protestations 
of  injured  innocence,  under  cover  of  which  trouble 
was  sure  to  rise  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  room. 
Punishments  were  dealt  out  like  hail,  but  either 
they  were  not  exacted,  or  the  boys  waited  till 
after  the  lesson  and  bullied  or  pleaded  off  them. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  going  on  in  that  poor 
wretch's  bosom  ?  What  a  hell  he  suffered  ! 
When  not  in  school  he  was  always  in  his  mind 
going  over  the  strong  line  of  action  he  meant  to 
pursue  when  next  confronted  by  his  culprits — 
how  he  would  pour  forth  the  furiousness  of  his 
anger  upon  them,  and  have  them  all  blubbering 
at  his  feet.  As  the  hour  of  school  approached 
he  would  grow  more  and  more  nervous,  and  when 
finally  he  walked  into  his  room,  he  was  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  that  he  alternately  read  the 
wildest  and  wickedest  meanings  into  innocent 
glances  and  gestures  of  the  boys,  and  completely 
ignored  little  things  meant  to  be  offensive  and 
annoying.  The  lesson  began.  Perhaps  he 
would  manage  to  quell  the  opening  hubbub.  Let 
us  suppose  they  set  at  work  on  an  exercise.    After 

thirty  seconds  of  silence  A would  be  seen 

whispering  to  D .     "  Silence,"  timidly  sug- 
gested Desroux.     "  Sorry,  sir,  sorry  !    Won't  do 
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it  again,  sir !  "  "  Oh,"  thinks  Desroux,  "  I  won't 
punish  him  this  time.  Let  us  wait  for  something 
really  flagrant.  Then  they  shall  see  !  "  Of  course 
nothing  flagrant  does  turn  up.  The  next  thing 
is  a  titter  from  one  end  of  the  room.  Desroux 
turns  quickly,  but  cannot  spot  the  guilty  person. 
No  punishment  possible,  of  course.  From  the 
other  side  some  one  hums  under  his  breath  — 
very  softly  at  first.  Desroux  waits,  affecting 
to  hear  nothing,  poor  chap,  hoping  he  is  himself 
deceived,  and  that  the  noise  is  unintentional  and 
will  cease.  It  does  not.  It  grows  louder.  At 
last  Desroux  feels  he  can  no  longer  disregard  it. 
"  Who  makes  that  noise  ?  "  he  asks.  Another 
mistake.  He  should  have  made  a  statement,  not 
asked  a  question.  "  What  noise  ? — What  noise  ? 
— What  did  you  say,  sir  ? — He  says  some  one's 
making  a  noise  ? — Is  some  one  making  a  noise, 
sir  ?  "  Desroux  breaks  in  :  "  You,  Higson,  you 
were  making  a  noise  with  your  lips  ?  "  "  Was 
I,  sir  ?  So  sorry,  sir.  What  sort  of  a  noise  was 
it,  sir  ?  Did  you  mean  this,  sir,  or  this  ?  "  "  You 
will  take  five  hundred  lines."  Roars  of  laughter, 
and  Higson  flings  down  his  pen  in  disgust.  But 
Desroux  is  dismayed.  Why  does  the  room  laugh  ? 
He  had  hoped  they  would  be  cowed  by  this 
heavy  punishment.  "  Silence,  every  one,"  he 
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murmurs,  casting  his  glance  sideways  at  the  floor 
"  If  you  are  not  all  quiet,  I  keep  you  in  all  to- 
morrow afternoon."  Much  they  care  for  the 
threat !  They  know  as  well  as  the  wretched  man 
himself  knows  that  he  will  not  dare  carry  it  out. 
So  proceeds  the  lesson,  and  after  it  Higson 
comes  up  to  Desroux's  desk,  sullen  and  dogged. 
Desroux  makes  a  feeble  attempt  to  maintain  his 
decision,  but  gives  way ;  this  boy  is  so  sullen,  and 
known  to  be  resentful  and  ill-tempered.  And, 
after  all,  seen  in  retrospect,  it  is  true  the  humming 
was  a  mere  nothing.  What  strength  in  the  boy's 
plea  that  he  "  didn't  make  half  as  much  noise 
as  lots  of  other  chaps  who  didn't  get  punished  at 
all  !  "  Here  Desroux  remembers  some  ohiter 
dictum  about  the  English  schoolboy's  love  of 
fair  play,  and  how  injustice  is  the  last  thing  he 
will  stand.  So  in  the  end,  of  course,  Higson  is 
let  off  with  a  caution,  departs,  not  even  taking 
the  trouble  to  say  thank  you,  and  thoroughly 
despising  Desroux.  Desroux,  flushed  and  miser- 
able, creeps  back  to  his  lodgings,  to  write  to  his 
mother  and  sister  in  the  little  village  in  Calvados 
that  he  is  doing  so  well  in  England  in  the  great 
school,  where  the  "  gages  "  are  so  good  that  he 
can  support  both  of  them  in  ease  and  comfort. 

His  other  comforts  are  Lamartine  and  Anatole 
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France.  But  to  think  of  year  after  year  made 
up  of  this  !  How  he  must  hate  boys,  you  will 
say.  I  know  better ;  but  my  knowledge  is  shared 
with  only  two  or  three  others  out  of  the  great 
crowd  that  held  him  in  contempt. 
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I.— A.D.      187—. 

The  firelight  was  the  most  powerful  illuminant 
in  the  room,  and  the  two  candles,  behind  painted 
silk  screens,  only  seemed  to  dilute  it.  There 
were  but  few  pictures — half  a  dozen  coloured  re- 
productions of  Pompeiian  amorini  and  some  wood 
engravings  of  various  Oxford  Colleges.  On  the 
mantelpiece  a  bust  of  Bentley.  Two  of  the  walls 
were  completely  lined  with  books.  The  large 
table  was  half  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and 
contained  a  huge  and  heterogeneous  collection  of 
cakes.  ("  Old  Muffles  does  do  you  well  in  grub, 
though  he  does  talk  such  rot,"  had  been  the 
chivalrous  admission  of  many  a  Rippingate  boy. 
"  But  a  meat-tea's  the  best,"  some  one  would 
often  add.  "  Golly  !  to  see  him  shoving  bits  of 
lemon-sole  into  his  tea-cup  !  Yes,  he  did  ;  I 
swear  he  did.     Thought  he  was  dipping  it  into 

the    salt  !  ")     Three   boys    sat   round    the   fire  ; 
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there  was  an  atmosphere  of  constraint  about 
them ;  they  avoided  each  other's  glances.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  making  the  cakes  disappear 
Hke  snow  before  the  first  spring  gale.  Old 
Muffles  (which  is  to  say  Wilfred  Crabdew,  M.A., 
house-master  in  Rippingate  College)  sat  in  a  small 
armchair,  his  head  poked  forward  peeringly  in  the 
manner  of  short-sighted  scholars,  his  long,  thin 
white  hands  pressed  together  finger-tip  to  finger- 
tip. A  vast  silence  brooded  over  the  company. 
Muffles  was  not  a  conversationalist.  There  was 
at  the  very  bottom  of  his  present  mood,  floating 
like  an  uncertain  haze,  a  certain  nervousness  and 
distrust,  and  those  three  boys,  with  the  quite 
uncanny  penetration  of  their  kind  for  such  things, 
had  become  aware  of  it  and  deeply  discomfited 
by  it.  To  keep  up  their  courage  they  ate — 
Homerically.  If  it  had  been  school  they  would 
have  been  trying  to  rag  him,  but  in  his  capacity 
of  host  he  made  them  uncomfortable  and  nervous 
of  encountering  each  other's  eyes.  At  last  the 
heroic  Macnaughten  broke  the  silence  with  a 
desperate  effort. 

"  Shall  you  come  to  see  the  match  to-morrow, 
sir  ?     Fine  game,  we  expect." 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,  Macnaughten  ;  I  am  so 
liable  to  colds  in  this  December  weather,  and  my 
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housekeeper  thinks  that  for  the  present  I  had 
best  keep  within  doors." 

Silence  for  a  full  minute.  The  clock's  ticking 
was  like  a  fevered  pulse.  Then  Muffles  himself 
in  his  shrill  falsetto  began  again, 

"  Let  me  see — what  team  are  we  playing  ?  " 

"  Crompton,  sir,"  the  three  answered  in  unison. 
Now  this  was  the  match  of  the  year. 

"  Indeed  !  Tell  me,  Robertson,  is  it — is  it  a 
two-days'  match  ?  " 

If  Thornton  had  not  dropped  his  tea-cup  there 
is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened.  The 
consequent  clamour  and  confusion  soaked  up 
some  of  their  aching  appetite  for  unrestrained 
laughter. 

Muffles  was  a  gentleman.  His  desire  was  all 
to  put  the  three  boys  at  their  ease  after  this 
mishap.  Therefore  he  unfolded  to  their  hearing 
the  whole  history  of  the  latest  discovery  of  manu- 
scripts in  Egypt — "  a  discovery  of  absolutely 
world-wide  importance.  We  shall  have  to  trans- 
form all  our  ideas  of  the  development  of  the 
Athenian  marriage  system  and  the  Boeotian  laws 
of  land-tenure." 

More  silence. 

"  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  our  chances  against 

Myers's  in  the  footer  cup  ?     Langdon  is  down 
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with  measles,  and  he's  miles  away  their  best 
three-quarter." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Macnaughten ;  "  but  if  this 
rain  goes  on  and  the  field  becomes  any  heavier  we 
shan't  be  able  to  make  proper  use  of  our  weight 
in  the  scrum." 

"  Well,  it's  something  to  have  got  into  the 
Final,  anyway,  without  any  backs  to  speak  of  at 
all." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear,"  said  Muffles,  "  that  we 
are  competing  for  the  cup  again  this  year.  Let 
me  see,  it  is  some  years,  I  think,  since  we  won  it." 

Some  one  said  timidly :  "  Well,  no,  sir.  You 
must  be  thinking  of  the  gym.  cup.  We  hold  the 
footer  cup,  and  have  held  it  for  three  years 
now." 

"Nestor's    cup "    began    Muffles.      "Eh, 

what  ?  You  must  be  going  ?  Ah,  well,  I  won't 
keep  you  from  your  studies,  certainly.  Thornton, 
will  you  come  in  half  an  hour's  time  and  bring 
your  verses  to  be  looked  over  ?  What  is  it, 
Macnaughten  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  could  you  give  me  an  order  for 
XV.  stockings  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  !  My  dear  Macnaughten,  would  not 
two  pairs  be  ample  ?  " 
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II.— A.D.     1920. 

It  was  dinner-time,  half  way  through  the  meat 
course.  Mr  Moremel,  in  a  bright  blazer,  sat 
lashing  (I  can  think  of  no  other  word),  lashing 
desperately  at  the  viands  set  before  him  by 
timorous  housemaids.  He  had  just  come  in 
from  taking  the  lower  net  of  his  house.  It  was 
magnificent  to  see  him  at  nets.  He  would  ramp 
and  cry  out  like  a  wounded  beast  while  the 
miserable  fags  in  his  house  trembled  or  crouched 
in  a  corner  and  nursed  a  smarting  shin  or  an 
abraded  elbow.  Mr  Moremel  had  a  light-blue 
scarf  gracefully  wound  about  his  throat,  and 
it  set  off  the  fine  healthy  tan  on  his  hearty 
countenance. 

His  house-prefects  sat  in  a  row  before  him. 
They  were  five  in  number,  very  neatly  dressed. 
Something — could  it  be  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
boredom  ? — rested  upon  their  faces. 

"  Been  to  Mr  Bray  twain' s  class,  Tressady  ?  " 
enquired  Mr  Moremel. 

"  No,  sir.  I  go  to  Mr  Claythorp's  history 
specials  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Ah  !  pity  you  missed  Mr  Braytwain  !  He's 
giving  talks  on  the  theory  of  googlies,  with 
diagrams  on  the  blackboard.  I  can't  say  I 
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altogether  agree  with  his  theories.  I  don't 
beheve  that  on  a  slow  wicket  you  get  much 
better  results  with  such  a  terrifically  high 
elevation,  even  if  you  do  keep  your  third  finger 
twisted  back  under  the  ball  to  give  it  the  extra 
spin.  I'm  thinking  myself  of  giving  some  talks 
on  left-hand  slows.     I  was  down  at  Canterbury 

last  year,  and  managed  to  get  X to  bowl  a 

couple  of  overs  at  a  net  on  purpose  while  I 
snapped  the  ball  in  flight  with  a  special  lens  and 
shutter.     I  could  make  slides  of  them  easily." 

The  prospect  of  this  treat  did  not  seem  to 
create  much  enthusiasm  among  the  prefects. 
There  was  no  reply. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  papers  to-day,  sir  ?  " 
asked  a  boy  on  Mr  Moremel's  left. 

"  Well,  I  just  glanced  at  the  Sporter  and 
Express.     Why  ?  " 

"  I've  been  reading  about  the  Rokeby 
Velasquez  in  the  Morning  Post.  And  they 
say  that  Holroyd  has  moved  the  Botticelli. 
Sir,  do  you  like  Botticelli  ?  " 

"  No  ;  can't  stand  those  Italian  cheeses.  Give 
me  Stilton.  I  don't  know  whether  cheese  is 
good  for  your  eye.  That  reminds  me,  we  really 
must  get  Sporges  to  knock  off  that  brand  of 
pork-pie  they  serve  for  lunch  in  the  Pav.  Who 
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could  expect  to  bat  on  a  pork-pie  ?  Good  idea 
for  a  paper,  that — '  Cricketing  Diets.'  I  must 
remember  that." 

"  I  see  they  are  trying  a  new  kind  of  milk-cure 
in  Paris,  sir.  They  say  that  Caronlapette 
claims  that  with  the  milk  and  his  own  anti-toxin 
he  can  prolong  anybody's  life  ten  years." 

But  Mr  Moremel  was  thinking  of  more 
important  things. 

"  Sir,"  continued  Tressady,  "  why  is  it  that 
all  these  things  are  invented  by  foreigners — 
aeroplanes,  motor  -  cars,  milk  -  cures,  dirigible 
balloons,  radium,  and  so  on  ?  Do  you  think 
our  education  isn't  efficient " 

"  Look  here,  Miles,"  broke  in  the  house-master; 
"I've  been  thinking  it  over  carefully.  You  must 
dispense  with  a  third  slip  to-morrow  when  you 
put  yourself  on  to  bowl  against  Macfarlane's, 
and  have  two  men  in  the  deep.  I've  been 
watching  Fakenham's  batting  pretty  closely 
lately,  and  he's  taken  to  lifting  the  ball  very 
dangerously.  Send  him  down  half-volleys,  and 
don't  attempt  to  get  him  caught  off  a  snick 
into  the  slips.  He  knows  your  bowling  too 
well." 

At   this   point   a   housemaid   entered   with   a 
telegram.     Mr   Moremel   tore   it   open   in   great 
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excitement,  but  as  he  read  his  face  grew  dark 
and  congested  with  anger. 

"  The  school  2nd  all  out  for  twenty-seven  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  Rochtrey  eighty  for  one 
wicket.  I  cannot  think,  I  really  cannot  think, 
what's  come  to  the  school  cricket.  Nobody 
takes  any  interest  in  games  nowadays,  and  you 
boys  are  just  turning  into  a  pack  of  old  grannies." 

There  was  ten  minutes  of  this. 

"  As  I  said,"  he  concluded,  "  I  can't  account 
for  it.  Here  you  have  two  Blues  on  the  staff 
and  five  or  six  other  men— all  decent  cricketers 
— giving  you  all  the  coaching  you  can  want, 
giving  you  lectures,  taking  you  to  county 
matches.  It's  national  degeneracy,  that's  what 
it  is — national  degeneracy.  .   .  ." 
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I. 

Alitson  had  scored  ninety-nine,  and  if  he  failed 
to  record  his  century  within  the  fortnight,  he 
stood  to  lose  sixpence  to  Lavery.  Alitson  was 
the  most  mischievous  little  imp  that  ever  plagued 
a  house-master  or  enslaved  the  heart  of  his 
matron,  I  do  not  know  of  what  fine  fire  his 
soul  was  compact,  but  the  reflection  of  it  danced 
in  his  eye,  undimmed  by  severity,  unabashed  by 
rebuke.  He  stood  four  feet  ten,  and  his  hair 
was  dark  and  his  features  irregular  :  his  chin  was 
set  at  a  mutinous  angle.  Ninety-nine  times  had 
he  been  caned,  and  he  stood  to  make  a  shilling  or 
lose  sixpence,  according  as  he  succeeded  or  failed 
in  completing  his  century  within  the  fortnight. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  authorities  had 
discovered  this  little  transaction,  and  were 
resolved  to  thwart  him.  Lines  were  not  with- 
held, and  "  jaws  "  descended  like  the  floods  of 
old,  but  there  was  no  hint  of  caning  for  any 
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offence,  however  dire.  He  had  broken  bounds 
and  bedroom  furniture,  refused  all  work,  cata- 
pulted the  Head's  hens,  made  his  neighbours 
laugh  in  chapel,  let  loose  fifty  cockchafers  in 
school. 

His  comrades  marvelled  at  him  ;  they  looked 
on  him  with  awe.  They  looked  on  him  with 
awe  at  this  very  moment  as  he  sat  smiling  under 
the  weight  of  "  Jolty  "  Farrar's  displeasure. 

Farrar's  school-room  was  lofty,  but  not  of  large 
dimensions.  It  had  whitewashed  walls  and 
windows  glazed  with  ground-glass — so  that  our 
attention  should  not  be  distracted  by  outward 
happenings.  The  desks  were  ancient  structures 
of  oak,  polished  by  the  restlessness  of  many 
generations  of  Third-Formers,  and  so  hacked  and 
slashed  with  innumerable  carved  names  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  write  on  them.  The 
heating  apparatus  had  been  neatly  disposed,  so 
that  a  cold  draught  from  the  window  blew  down 
the  necks  of  half  the  form,  while  the  two  front 
benches  were  nearly  roasted  to  death.  The 
radiators  were  painted  in  a  tone  of  red  designed 
to  impair  their  radiatory  action  as  much  as 
possible.  So  the  top  boys  were  stewed,  the 
bottom  boys  frozen — and  there  was  no  medium 
in  which  the  ibis  might  cower  in  safety. 
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"  Jolty  "  Farrar  sat  towering  above  us  all. 
We  liked  him,  but  he  rather  bored  us.  "  Pig-of- 
lead-like  pressure  "  precisely  describes  his  teach- 
ing. In  his  turn,  he  was  devoted  to  us.  He 
did  not  get  on  at  all  well  with  the  bigger 
boys,  but  he  liked  Third-Formers,  and  seemed 
to  understand  them  fairly  well  on  the  whole. 
They  never  "ragged"  him,  and,  indeed,  he 
would  have  been  with  them  as  popular  as  any 
masters  under  whom  they  sat  and  suffered, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  love  of  preaching  to 
them. 

The  Third-Formers  sat  and  listened,  or  wrestled 
with  vague  dreames — of  tuck  and  games.  Their 
shady  fingers  were  never  still  ;  their  feet  scraped 
on  the  gritty  floor;  they  smiled  wickedly  at 
each  other  or  yawned.  Some  were  engaged  in 
writing  their  names  many  scores  of  times  across 
the  backs  of  their  Latin  grammars  ;  others  had 
fixed  splinters  of  steel  nibs  in  the  desks,  and  were 
testing  the  notes  produced  by  twanging  the  same 
with  a  finger-tip  ;  others  actually  tried  to  under- 
stand what  Jolty  was  saying ;  others  were 
attempting  his  portrait.  Alitson  smiled,  and 
his  eye  roamed  round  the  room.  But  after  a 
while  he  busied  himself  with  a  square  piece  of 
clean  paper,  folding  it  this  way  and  that  to 
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fashion  some  box  or  boat  or  something  of  the 
kind. 

"  I  know,"  boomed  Jolty,  "  what  you  boys 
are  so  fond  of  saying — that  Latin  Prose  is 
'  no  use.'  That  is  shopkeepers'  talk.  We  ought, 
indeed,  to  be  glad  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
Latin  Prose  is  '  no  use  '  in  the  ordinary  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  is — er — employed.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  judged  by  a  low  shop- 
keeping  standard,  Latin  Prose  is  useful.  You, 
for  instance,  Alitson,  tell  me  that  you  are  going 
to  be  a  doctor  in  the  colonies.  Now,  tell  me 
this — how  do  you  imagine  that  you  will  ever  be 
able  to  be  a  successful  doctor  if  you  cannot  do 
such  simple  things  as  a  piece  of  elementary 
Latin  Prose  ?  If  you  can't  remember  and 
apply  a  few  rules  in  Latin  Grammar,  how  are 
you  going  to  remember  and  apply  a  lot  of 
complicated  scientific  laws  ?  If  you  cannot 
remember  the  constructions  of  a  Latin  sentence, 
how  will  you  ever  remember  the  compositions 
of  medicines  ?  It's  not  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  in  which  order  you  arrange  words  in  a 
Latin  sentence,  but  in  making  up  a  prescrip- 
tion it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  sometimes, 
in  which  order  drugs  are  mixed  to  make  a 
medicine." 
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Alitson's  head  was  bent,  and  Jolty  hoped  he 
he  had  begun  to  make  an  impression. 

"  Does  that  shaft  go  home  ?  "  he  asked 
triumphantly  ;  and  at  the  word  the  boy  raised 
his  arm,  a  paper  missile  flew  through  the  air, 
lodged  on  the  book  under  Jolty' s  nose,  and, 
bursting,  bespattered  the  pages  of  the  book 
and  all  papers  and  everything  within  a  radius 
of  two  feet  (including  Jolty's  person)  with 
Stephen's  Blue-and-Black. 

An  ink-torpedo  hurled  at  a  "  nix  "  by  a  little 
"  pint  "  like  Alitson  !  How  we  sat  scared,  and 
yet  delighted,  fully  expecting  the  roof  to  fall 
in,  and  more  excited  than  we  could  have  imagined 
possible  off  the  footer  field  ! 

And  Alitson's  century  was  completed  that 
same  evening. 

II. 

In  due  course  Alitson  left,  having  climbed  as 

high   as    Lower    Fifth    classical.     He  went    out 

"  to  the  colonies  " — ^to  Australia,  in  fact — and 

his  parents  and  pastors  applauded  this  choice. 

He    was    accounted    plucky,    of    sound    morals, 

with  not  too  much  furniture  in  the  way  of  brains. 

This  combination  seemed  to  make  him  peculiarly 

fit  to  carve  out  a  career  for  himself  in  Britain 
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Overseas.  We  rather  pat  ourselves  on  the  back 
when  we  send  out  this  type  of  man  to  the 
Dominions.  Ahtson's  friends  foresaw  him  a 
wealthy  landowner  in  the  far  future ;  meanwhile 
he  would  lead  a  healthy,  open-air  life,  the  hard- 
ness of  which  would  exercise  and  develop  his  grit, 
while  the  problems  it  presented  to  his  mind  would 
require  no  great  mental  power  for  their  solution — 
no  mental  capacities  beyond  what  his  seven 
years  of  classical  teaching  had  developed.  He 
was  to  go  from  them  into  a  new  country,  and 
they  did  not  ask  what  would  grow  in  those 
furrows  of  the  mind  ploughed  so  deep  with  Latin 
syntax  and  Greek  history — intellectual  factors 
raised  to  the  power  of  Lower  Fifth  standard  ! 
"  All  that  sort  of  thing,"  they  would  have 
answered  you,  "  can  matter  but  little  in  the  Bush. 
He  has  got  a  good  gift  from  us — a  sense  of  loyalty 
and  discipline,  a  belief  in  playing  up  and  playing 
the  game,  and — we  will  not  probe  farther  for  fear 
of  becoming  sentimental,  but  maybe  the  services 

in  College  chapel  stand  for  something " 

But  one  person  really  knew — the  matron  at 
Mr  Chigfield's,  where  Alitson  had  boarded. 
Mrs  Mure  had  fallen  a  slave  to  Alitson  from  the 
moment  he  smiled  into  her  face.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  analyse  the  bond  of  sympathy 
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between  the  mischievous  imp  of  fourteen  and 
the  staid,  middle-aged  spinster.  But  he  had 
appreciated  all  the  interest  she  took  in  him, 
and  he  repaid  her  with  his  full  confidence,  given 
so  frankly  and  generously  as  a  schoolboy  knows 
how  to  give  it.  He  showed  her  secret  depths 
of  his  nature  to  which  no  one  else,  not  even 
his  own  father  and  mother,  had  penetrated. 
She  marvelled  at  the  deep  and  serious  side  in 
him,  at  the  pure  and  high  chivalry,  the  con- 
secration of  ideals.  And  she  set  herself  dis- 
creetly, and  with  the  lightest  touch,  to  tend  and 
nurture  this  growth.  She  was  a  wise  gardener, 
having  learnt,  as  all  must  learn,  by  the  loss 
of  other  cherished  plants  ;  and  in  the  light  of 
this  experience  she  went  to  work  with  held 
breath  and  patience  infinite. 

From  Australia  he  wrote  by  each  and  every 
mail  to  Mrs  Mure,  I  hope  some  day  his  letters 
may  be  published.  To  put  it  in  brief,  the  Bush 
was  itself  completing  the  work  that  Mrs  Mure 
had  begun,  and  Alitson  must  already  have 
begun  to  astonish  his  friends  out  there.  As  I 
said,  we  over  here  pictured  him  as  likely  to 
become  a  brawny  farm  hand,  empty  of  wits. 
Instead  of  that  those  who  knew  him  reported 

him  more  like  a  monk  in  character,  an  idealist, 
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something  of  an  ascetic.  Alitson,  an  ascetic  ! 
Alitson,  the  scorer  of  centuries,  the  ink-torpedo 
expert !  A  monk,  a  Sir  Galahad  of  the  Bush  ! 
After  days  of  back-breaking  work,  rounding  up 
cattle  or  splitting  rails  for  fences,  he  would  sit  up 
pastmidnight  over  "MuneraPulveris  "  or  Carlyle's 
"French  Revolution,"  or  Browning's  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,  and  would  embody  his  meditations  in  reams 
of  closely  -  written  comments  for  Mrs  Mure  at 
home.  Alitson,  the  disgrace  of  Lower  Fifth, 
writing  small  essays  on  Tennyson's  conception  of 
immortality,  on  Carlyle's  individualism  !  Alitson 
on  Predestination  and  Pessimism  ! 

How  does  what  he  learnt  at  school  come  into 
the  scheme  of  such  a  life  ?  Here  is  an  extract 
from  one  letter  : — 

"  I  was  thinking  to  -  day  of  good  old  times 
in  Jolty' s  form.  I  think  now  he  was  a  first- 
rate  old  chap.  I  shall  never  forget  how  he 
spoke  to  me,  quite  kindly  and  gently,  after  I 
had  been  caned  for  throwing  an  ink  -  torpedo 
at  him.  I'm  afraid  I  wasted  my  time  dread- 
fully at  Belham.  I  do  really  regret  that  I  was 
so  slack  with  Latin  and  Greek.  I  can't  read 
any  Latin  and  Greek  poetry  in  the  original. 
It  was  reading  Dry  den's  Virgil  to-day  that 
put  me  on  this  line  of  memories.  But  I'm 
sure  Dryden's  translation  can't  be  much  better 
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than  second-rate,  and  I  remember  just  enough 
of  our  Homer  construes  in  Lower  Fifth  to  reahse 
how  inadequate  Pope  is.  Didn't  some  French 
poet  once  say :  '  If  only  youth  knew,  if  only 
old  age  could  '  ?  He  meant  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  old  age  with 
the  energy  of  youth.  Well,  I'm  not  thirty  yet, 
but  I  can  say  with  him  :  '  if  only  I  had  known  at 
Belham  how  much  I  should  want  to  read  Greek 
and  Latin  !  '  Old  Jolty  Farrar  was  always 
'  jawing '  in  defence  of  the  classics,  and  we 
always  used  to  try  and  '  draw  '  him  by  suggesting 
that  Greek  was  useless  stuff.  Then  he'd  start 
'  jawing,'  and  keep  on  till  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
and  we'd  sit  and  rejoice  at  getting  off  our  turn 
of  construing !  I  don't  remember  what  his 
arguments  were — that  shows  they  didn't  appeal 
to  us  much !  I  just  remember  his  saying  I 
should  need  classics  in  the  colonies  if  I  was 
going  to  be  a  doctor,  which  I  am  not,  though 
I  do  feel  the  want  of  knowledge  enough  to  read 
Virgil  and  Homer. 

"  You  are  going  to  come  out  here  in  two  years 
and  keep  house  for  me  !  That's  settled.  You 
will  love  the  Bush,  especially  by  night.  The 
bigness  of  it  all  will  appeal  to  you,  and  all  the 
strange  sounds  that  come  out  of  the  illimitable 
distance.  ..." 
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"  Tuppenny  "  Trott  had  been  correcting  papers 
for  three  hours,  and  yet  the  job  was  not  half 
finished.  "I  will  go  on,"  he  thought,  "till 
the  last  stroke  of  twelve,  and  then  stop,  even  if 
in  the  middle  of  a  question." 

On  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  he  put  down  his 
pen  and  turned  round  in  his  chair. 

With  a  quick  catch  of  his  breath  he  fell 
back  again  and  remained  limp,  staring  open- 
mouthed. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  room — sitting  in  his 
armchair,  looking  at  him !  And  the  clothes 
—  he  was  dressed  in  a  —  in  a  toga  —  yes. 
"  Tuppenny  "  tried  to  say  aloud,  "  I  am  dream- 
ing" ;  but  he  could  not  utter  the  words,  and  he 
knew  he  was  awake  and  very  much  afraid. 

The  toga-clad  stranger's  eyes  remained  fixed 

on  Tuppenny's  face.     The  eyes  were  cold,  of  a 

steely  blue  ;    all  the  face,  with  its  beaky  nose, 

was  harsh  in  expression  and  full  of  indomitable 
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energy.  At  last  he  spoke.  "  My  name,"  he 
said,  "  is  Orbilius.  I  regret  that  my  presence 
should  seem  to  discommode  you,  but  you  may 
reassure  yourself  :  my  intentions  are  peaceful. 
I  was  a  schoolmaster  like  yourself " 

Tuppenny  felt  his  heart  settle  back  into  its 
normal  gait,  and  though  a  trifle  dazed,  he  could 
not  forget  his  politeness. 

"  The  name  is  familiar,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
honoured." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  accept  my  apologies," 

said  the  stranger.     "  Of  course  if  you  desire  it 

I  will  leave  your  presence  at  once.     But  first 

permit  me  to  explain  my  presence.     Once  in  a 

thousand  years  I  am  permitted  to  revisit  the 

world  of  living  men,  and  to  interview  any  one 

whom    I    choose.     A    schoolmaster    myself,    I 

naturally    choose    to    visit    schoolmasters.     My 

last  visit — the  first  which  I  had  been  permitted — 

was  unfortunate,  for  the  clerical  gentleman  to 

whom  I  appeared  died  of  sudden  shock.     May  I 

say  with  what  pleasure  I  recognise  from  your 

attitude  and  expression  that  on  this   occasion 

I  am  likely  to  be  more  fortunate." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  said  Tuppenny. 

He  wished  he  could  keep  his  eyes  still. 

"  Simply  allow  me  to  put  you  a  few  questions 
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as  to  the  state  of  education  at  this  date  and  in 
this  country.  You  will  understand  that  not 
even  on  the  other  side  of  the  threshold  can  my 
interest  in  the  great  work  be  abated.  I  should 
esteem  it  the  greatest  kindness  if  you  would 
permit  me  to  view  this  famous  school  and  explain 
your  modern  systems.  So  much  must  surely 
have  been  learnt  in  two  thousand  years — such 
changes  in  method  and  equipment " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  I'm  sure,"  said  Tup- 
penny, "  to  show  you  what  I  can.  In 
theory  of  education,  however,  you  will  find  me 
deficient.  In  our  English  Public  Schools,  you 
know,  we  maintain  that  an  ounce  of  practice 
is  worth  a  ton  of  theory." 

"  I  applaud  the  sentiment,"  said  Orbilius. 
"  I  remember  so  well  that  very  much  the  same 
words  were  employed  by  Pomponius  Volatella, 
the  fashionable  architect — he  offered  them  as  a 
criticism  of  my  ideas  with  regard  to  the  oral 
method  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  way,  it  was  pure  misfortune  that 
most  of  the  houses  this  architect  built  fell  in 
ruins  within  a  year  of  their  completion." 

"  Oral  Method,"  blurted  out  Tuppenny.  "  Did 
you  have  the  Oral  Method  ?  I  thought  that 
was  new  —  why  some  of  Our  Men  are  trying 
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to  introduce  that  in  French  and  German  ;  they 
think  it  quite  the  newest  method." 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  new  even  in  my  day,"  said 
Orbilius  carelessly.  "  The  Egyptians,  I  beHeve, 
began  the  idea.  Most  of  the  pictures  I  used  for 
teaching  Greek  were  really  copies  of  Egyptian 
originals.  But  it  is  light  now,  and  we  may,  with 
your  consent,  start  out.     My  time  is  limited." 

With  a  rapid  motion  he  raised  the  blind  and 
pulled  the  curtains  aside.  The  room  was  flooded 
with  blue  daylight. 

Outside  it  was  the  light  and  temperature  of 
a  summer  dawn.  Tuppenny  recalled  afterwards 
that  at  the  time  he  experienced  no  surprise 
that  all  locked  doors  yielded  to  a  touch  of 
Orbilius's  fingers.  As  they  walked  up  the 
High  Street  he  said — 

"  Well,  whatever  your  method,  no  one  ques- 
tioned in  your  more  happy  day  the  value  of 
the  great  language  that  you  taught.  Now, 
with  us  there  is  grave  danger  that  Greek  will 
be  abolished  from  our  curriculum.  The  Greek 
Question " 

"  What  ?  Oh,  pardon  me  !  but  is  it  possible 
that  the  Greek  Question  still  lives  and  flourishes  ? 
I  did  not  think  it  could  survive  two  thousand 
years  !  " 
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"  But — but — I  do  not  understand — surely  no 
one  in  your  day  wished  to  abolish  Greek  ? 
Why,  setting  aside  the  value  of  Greek  philosophy 
and  literature,  its  commercial  utility,  even  in 
those  days,  must  have  been  beyond  dispute." 

"  Hov/  so  ?  "  cried  Orbilius.  "  For  commer- 
cial purposes  vv'hat  is  most  wanted  is  one  universal 
language.  Do  you  imagine  our  Roman  business 
men  wanted  that  language  to  be  Greek  ?  Then 
as  to  literature  and  the  rest.  You,  at  least, 
know  what  Cato,  the  great  censor,  thought  of 
those  things  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
my  day.  Do  you  not  also  know  hoAV  that 
movement  grew — the  anti-Hellenic  movement  ? 
Surely  your  historians  have  it  on  record  that 
Augustus  by  writing  Greek  epigrams  was  within 
an  ace  of  losing  the  support  of  that  great 
party  of  Retrenchment,  Reform,  and  Religion 
which  had  put  him  on  the  throne  ?  What  ? 
You  never  heard  of  the  cry  of  Rome  for  the 
Romans  ?  " 

On  the  edge  of  an   outburst  Orbilius  pulled 

himself  up.     "  We  seem  to  stray  into  interests 

which  are  really  mine.     I  must  apologise,  my 

dear  sir,  for  my  only  excuse  for  troubling  you 

with  my  presence  is  my  desire  to  be  allowed  a 

glimpse  of  your  vital  interests." 
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"  He  wants  the  newest,"  thought  Tuppenny, 
"  and  he  shall  have  it."  A  desire  to  astonish 
the  cool  and  self-possessed  spirit  was  dominating 
him.  Accordingly,  classical  master  though  he 
was,  he  led  the  way  to  the  laboratories. 

"  The  chemical  laboratories,"  he  said,  with  an 
introductory  bow.  "  The  unpleasant  aroma  is 
due,  I  believe,  to  a  substance  called  sulphuretted 
hydrogen." 

Orbilius  sniffed,  and  smiled.  "  Ah,  what 
memories  it  recalls,"  he  said.  "  Boys  have 
brought  it  into  my  school-room  before  now — but 
never  any  boy  more  than  once  !  They  got  it 
from  my  Greek  assistant,  who  managed  the 
science  department  for  me.     But " 

"  The  Physical  laboratories,"  said  Tuppenny, 
dashing  through  an  open  door.  "  I  fancy  you 
will  find  some  interesting  apparatus  here.  Now, 
here  is  a  machine  for  measuring  the  force  of 
gravitation.  This  power  was  discovered  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a " 

"  I  heg  your  pardon,"  said  Orbilius.  "  That 
theory  was  invented  by  Aglaophanes,  the  Rho- 
dian.  You  had  not  heard  of  him  ?  No 
wonder.  Aristotle  was  jealous  of  him,  and  used 
all  his  enormous  influence  to  discredit  his 
teaching.     Few   copies   of   his   books   remained 
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even  in  my  day.  You  will  remember  that 
Aristotle  acted  in  much  the  same  way  towards 
the  works  of  that  Pythagorean  who  said  that 
the  earth  revolves  and  the  sun  is  stationary. 
But  perhaps  now  you  will  show  me  what  is 
really  new  in  educational  methods  and  theories," 

With  a  smile  of  triumph  Tuppenny  raised 
from  the  master's  desk  at  his  side  a  Harrow 
mark-reducer. 

"  Here,  I  fancy,  is  something  new,"  he  said, 
almost  condescendingly.  "  With  this  sliding 
ruler  we  can  reduce  marks  from  one  scale  to 
another :  for  instance,  from  a  scale  in  which 
the  maximum  is  a  hundred  to  one  in  which  it 
is  eighty  or  sixty." 

Orbilius  carefully  inspected  the  machine. 
"  Ours  was  a  better  device,"  he  murmured 
absently.  Then,  more  loudly.  "  We  worked 
with  triangles  and  a  sort  of  fan-shaped  diagram — 
thus  you  could  reduce  your  minima  as  well  as 
your  maxima.  But,  my  dear  sir,  our  time  is 
drawing  short.  Let  me  say  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate your  kind  intention — do  not  disavow  it. 
You  wished  to  lead  me  by  gentle  gradations 
from  the  old  state  of  things  with  which  I  was 
familiar  to  your  own  modern  and  more  complete 

systems.     But    I    assure    you    my    nerves    are 
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strong.     I    shall    stand   the    shock.     Let   us,    I 
beseech  you,  proceed  at  once  to  the  latest." 

Tuppenny  was  silent.  What  could  he  do. 
He  wished  to  excuse  himself,  and  take  leave 
of  the  embarrassing  stranger,  his  coolness,  his 
self-containment,  his  contempt. 

"  What  would  you  like  to  see  ?  "  he  muttered. 

"  I  suggest  we  visit  the  rooms  where  classics 
are  taught — they  will  naturally  afford  me  the 
greatest  interest." 

Crestfallen,  his  guide  turned  up  the  lane  again 
and  crossed  the  road  into  the  school  -  yard. 
They  entered  the  Lower  School. 

"  A  museum  ?  What  !  You  teach  in  here  ! 
Why,  any  schoolmaster — why  Sosthenes  the 
Syrian  himself  would  have  rejected  this  apart- 
ment even  as  accommodation  for  a  slave  school. 
And " 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  His  eyes  were  glittering 
strangely.  They  were  fixed  upon  the  birching- 
block  lying  close  to  the  master's  desk. 

"  What,"  he  whispered,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion — "  what  is  that  ?  " 

Wearily  Tuppenny  told  him.  Orbilius  seemed 
hardly  to  heed  him. 

"  A   birching-block  !  "    he    said,    in    tones  of 

ecstasy.     "  Some  intuition  in  my  soul  whispered 
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me  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  something 
divine  !  Ah !  yes — divine  in  its  simplicity  and 
yet  complete  adaptation  to  the  performance  of 
its  function  !  In  what  Platonic  heaven  is  stored 
up  the  idea  of  this  beautiful  thing  ?  Who, 
unknown,  unhonoured,  brought  it  down  to 
earth  ?  Sir  " — he  turned  with  outstretched  arms 
— "  I  thank  you.  You  have  gladdened  my 
heart  for  a  thousand  years." 

CRASH  ! 

It  was  the  clatter  of  fire-irons  in  the  fender 
that  woke  Tuppenny. 
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A  Headmaster  of  one  of  the  smaller,  younger, 
and  more  struggling  Public  Schools  (let  us  call 
him  the  Reverend  William  Smith)  once  showed 
me  his  scrap-book.  It  was  a  bulky  and  mis- 
shapen tome,  its  leaves  all  cockled  with  paste, 
and  it  was  full  of  letters  and  extracts  from 
letters.  "  This  is  material,"  said  he,  "  for  the 
bold  man  who  shall  attempt  to  write  a  history 
of  schoolmasters.  It  is  an  album  of  extrava- 
gances ;  it  shows  what  petty  persecutions  we 
are  called  upon  to  undergo  in  virtue  of  our 
calling — a  sort  of  schoolmaster's  catalogue  of 
human  follies."  There  were  letters  from  parents, 
from  old  boys,  from  tradesmen,  from  publishers 
and  professional  men.  Some  were  grouped  by 
subjects.  One  group  in  particular  was  headed 
"  Modern  Education."  It  began  with  a  letter 
from  an  old  pupil : — 

Dear  Mr  Smith, — It  is  some  time  since  I  wrote 
to  you,  and  I  must  plead  the  distraction  of  mind 
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caused  by  entering  on  a  new  walk  in  life.     I 
remember  you  warned  me  against  becoming  a 
schoolmaster,  and  I  think  in  many  ways  your 
warnings   were  justified.     I   like   teaching,   and 
I  am  on  very  good  terms  with  all  the  youngsters 
here,  and  to  be  master  at  a  preparatory  school 
of   this   sort   is   a   good   introduction   to   being 
master  in  a  big  Public  School.    I  have  two  objects 
in  writing.     The  first  is  to  remind  you  of  your 
promise  that  in  case  of  a  suitable  vacancy  on 
your    staff    you    would    remember    me ;      the 
second — well,  the  second  wants  a  little  leading 
up  to.     You  told  me,  I  remember,  that  teaching 
is  a  poorly-paid  profession.     Certainly  it  is  so 
here.     I   begin   on   £85   a-year   and     my   keep, 
and  this  rises  by  annual  increases  of  £5  to  £100 
a-year.     Now,    we    are    invited    to    supplement 
our  incomes  by  a  system  of  bonuses  or  commis- 
sions.    The  excuse  made  is  that  this  is  an  age 
of  advertisement  and  of  strenuous  competition, 
and   that   the   business   side   of   teaching   must 
be  kept  up-to-date.     Our  bonus  is  £5  for  every 
boy  we  are  instrumental  in  introducing  into  the 
school.     Relying  on  your  promise  of  help  and 
sympathy,  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  put  me 
in  the  way  of  likely  parents.     You  will  under- 
stand, I  know,  that  to  increase  my  salary  is  not 
my  only  object.     The  point  is  that  I  must  win 
the  good  opinion  of  the  Headmaster  here  if  I 
am  to  get  good  testimonials  from  him.     Suppos- 
ing you  had  no  chance  of  offering  me  anything 
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for  some  years,  and  meanwhile  an  opening 
occurred  in  some  other  PubHc  School,  I  should 
need  a  testimonial  from  the  Head  here.  Well, 
his  ideas  about  education  being  what  they  are, 
he  is  more  likely  to  write  me  a  glowing  testi- 
monial if  I  add  to  the  numbers  of  his  school. 
I  don't  say  he  is  likely  to  write  me  a  had  testi- 
monial if  I  bring  no  grist  to  his  mill,  but  he  would 
not  be  quite  so  enthusiastic,  I  expect.  I  must 
add  immediately  that  he  is  a  very  capable  and 
energetic  man.  I  can't  remember  whether  he 
has  sent  you  any  boys  or  not,  but  in  case  he  has 
not,  I  send  a  prospectus  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  everything  in  it.  .  .  . 

Here  the  letter  goes  into  details,  and  we 
need  not  follow  it. 

The  next  two  extracts  were  from  parents  ; 
the  parents  differed  considerably,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  the  first  is  not  typical. 

Dear  Sir,  —  You  will  remember  that  my 
son,  Arthur  De  Cairaby  Watson,  entered  for 
your  scholarship  examination  last  July,  and  was 
awarded  a  £40  scholarship,  as  declared  last 
week.  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  since  that 
award  was  announced  I  have  received  a  most 

solicitous  letter  from  Mr  Z ,  a  house-master 

at   Z Academy,   suggesting  that   I   should 

send  Arthur  to  him  rather  than  to  you.     He 

had    seen   Arthur's    name   on   your   scholarship 
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list,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  feels  himself 
able  to  offer  to  take  Arthur  at  a  specially  reduced 
fee.  In  fact,  the  fee  is  so  reduced  that  I  find 
that  it  would  come  cheaper  to  send  Arthur  to 

Z than  to  your   school,   even  counting  in 

the  £40  scholarship.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  your  school  has  the  superiority  in  pres- 
tige, and  in  many  ways  I  should  prefer  Arthur 
to  be  with  you.  I  am  hoping,  therefore,  that 
you  will  see  your  way  to  raising  the  amount  of 
the  scholarship  from  £40  to  £50.  Even  then 
Mr  Z 's  offer  would  remain  the  more  advan- 
tageous. But  I  should  be  willing  to  make  this 
sacrifice.  I  am  aware  that  in  all  this  I  may 
seem  to  be  very  mercenary,  but  business  is 
business,  and  in  these  days,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  one  must  make  the  best  terms  one 
can.  I  might  end  by  saying  that  Arthur  had 
to  enter  for  your  scholarship  examination  only 
a  week  after  recovering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  chicken-pox,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
but  for  this,  he  would  have  beaten  two  or  three 
of  those  who  obtained  scholarships  of  £50  and 
£60. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

James  Ponthierrex  Watson. 


The  collector  of  the  scrap-book  had  contented 
himself  with  underlining,  in  a  very  shaky  hand, 
the  words  "  may  seem  to  be  very  mercenary." 

The  second  parent  had  written  only  a  short 
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letter,   but  the  enclosure  was  not  without  its 
interest. 

Dear  Mr  Smith,  —  You  were  telling  me 
only  last  week  how  much  you  regretted  the 
commercial  spirit  which  has  come  over  modern 
education,  and  which  is  in  particular  affecting 
some  of  our  Public  Schools.  I  quite  agree  with 
you,  and  it  is  time  something  were  done  to  put 
a  stop  to  this.  It  may  be  doing  you  a  very 
slight  service  if  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
enclosed,  as  it  will  enable  you  to  be  on  your 
guard  against  this  particular  firm  of  sharks. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  unshaken  in  my  resolve 
that  both  Willy  and  his  younger  brother  shall 
in  due  time  come  under  your  charge. — Yours, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  enclosure  was  from  a  scholastic  agency, 
The  Universal  Scholastic  Providers,  and  they 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Sir,  —  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge 

that   you   intend  to  send   your   son   to  M 

College  next  autumn.  We  hope  you  will 
excuse  us  if  we  venture  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  facts.  In  venturing  to 
do  this  we  rely  upon  our  own  long  experience 
of  Public  Schools,  and  the  numbers  of  parents 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  help  in  the  past  to 
find  suitable  schools  for  their  sons.  In  order 
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to  clear  away  any  misunderstanding,  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that  we  have  no  fault  whatever  to 
find  with  the  condition  and  administration  of 
the  school  to  which  you  are  at  present  intending 
to  send  your  son.  But  we  wish  to  point  out  to 
you  that  you  will  find  equal  advantages  com- 
bined with  lower  fees,  at  B College,  Blank- 
shire.     We    enclose    a    prospectus    and    list    of 

references.     You  will  notice  that  B College 

is  staffed  entirely  by  University  men,  and  that 
it  offers  a  sound  training  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  education.  We  may  add  that  the  climate  is 
excellent,  and  the  school  has  been  singularly 
free  from  boyish  epidemics  ever  since  its  founda- 
tion, ten  years  ago.  We  feel  sure  that  you 
would  find  satisfaction,  and  should  be  most 
pleased  to  put  you  in  communication  with  the 
Headmaster.     Finally,  we  may  point  out  that 

all  pupils  entered  at  B College  through  our 

agency  are  allowed  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  first  year's  fees. — We  are,  sir,  

And    there    is   a  pencil   note  in   Mr   Smith's 

handwriting :  "  T (Headmaster   of   B ) 

pays  this  agency  commission  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  cent,  on  each  pupil." 

The  last  letter  in  this  group  ought  really  to 
be  placed  in  close  connection  with  the  first. 
The  first  revealed  the  habit  of  preparatory  schools 
of   paying   bonuses   or   commissions   on   pupils 
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entered ;  the  last  shows  how  certain  schools 
would  seem  not  above  paying  a  commission  to 
the  headmasters  of  preparatory  schools  upon 
each  pupil  sent  on  to  them.  It  should  be  said 
that  Mr  Smith's  brother,  James  Smith,  was 
Headmaster  of  a  flourishing  preparatory  school. 
He  writes  thus  to  his  brother: — 

Dear  William,  —  I'm  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  full  up  this  term  again,  and  that  you 
managed  to  avoid  taking  on  the  two  Duperrier 
boys.  They  are  awful  little  villains,  and  the 
parents  would  have  given  you  no  rest  at  all. 
By  the  way,  talking  about  "  numbers  " — the 
growing  nightmare  of  us  poor  pedagogues.  I 
had  an  interesting  letter  a  week  or  so  ago  from 
the  Headmaster  of  a  small  Public  School  which, 
honoris  causa,  I  shall  not  name.  He  is  a  man  to 
whom  I  have  sent  on  one  or  two  boys  in  the 
past,  but  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  sent 
him  none.  So  he  wrote  and  said  in  so  many 
words  that  he  hoped  I  had  not  forgotten  his 
existence,  and  that  since  the  last  boy  I  had  sent 
him  his  Governing  Body  had  made  all  sorts 
of  alterations  and  improvements — including,  of 
course,  the  inevitable  new  "  science  laboratories." 
He  also  gave  me  a  sort  of  general  picture  of 
rotund  boys  eating  rich  and  luxurious  foods 
off  golden  plates  and  waited  on  by  hosts  of 
servants.  And — here  is  the  climax — he  said 
that  he  was  empowered  by  his  Governing  Body 
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to  make  special  arrangements  with  certain 
favoured  preparatory  schools  (might  he  add 
my  name  to  the  list  ?)  as  a  result  of  which 
the  headmasters  of  such  preparatory  schools 
would  receive  a  commission  or  bonus  of  £6,  10s. 
on  each  boy  sent  on  to  his  school ! — "  The  golden 
age  returns  anew,"  indeed.  .  .  . 

And  so  the  group  of  letters  ended.  One  began 
to  read  with  a  smile,  one  ended  with  a  wry 
face.     Scrap-books  are  weary  things  after  all. 
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I. 

"  Come  along  out  of  that,"  said  Petersen, 
flinging  open  the  door  of  Hardy's  sitting-room. 
"  You've  been  at  that  long  enough.  Don't 
relax  your  solemn  rule." 

It  was  Hardy's  solemn  rule  to  play  bridge 
from  7.30  to  8.30  four  nights  a-week.  Nothing 
was  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  except 
illness.  To-night  he  seemed  disinclined  to  stir. 
"  I  must  get  on  with  this,"  he  murmured, 
bending  over  his  desk.  "  Just  pick  up  a  paper, 
or  clear  the  table  ;  the  other  two  will  be  here 
in  a  minute." 

"  What's  that  you're  in  such  a  stew  about  ?  " 
asked  Petersen,  stepping  over  to  the  house- 
master's desk.  "  Oh,  Glory  !  is  that  the  stuff 
you  ladle  out  to  the  Sixth  ?  "  The  desk  was 
covered  with  works  on  all  languages  on  Greek 

archaeology,   and   Hardy   was   at   the   moment 
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engaged  in  drawing  up  a  chronological  table 
showing  the  time  relation  between  various 
periods  of  Egyptian,  Cretan,  Mycenaean,  and 
Chaldsean  civilisations.  Petersen  sucked  at  his 
pipe  and  marvelled.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued, "  Old  Greats  lectures  boiled  down  ? 
When  d'you  find  time  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  The  only  time  I  find  for  doing  any  work, 
of  course — the  holidays.  And  I  like  your  cheek 
talking  of  Greats  lectures  boiled  down.  I 
don't  know  the  don  in  Oxford  who  could  put 
up  a  set  of  discourses  like  mine." 

"  Ah,  the  holidays,  the  blessed  holidays  !  " 
chanted  Petersen,  beating  time  with  his  pipe, 
while  Hardy  ruled  out  a  complicated  set  of 
columns  in  red  and  purple  inks.  "  Here's  you 
been  sweating  away  at  musty  old  Mycenaean 
potsherds,  here's  Grampton  been  spending  his 
bright  time  in  Grenoble  learning  how  to  pro- 
nounce '  do,  delar,  day,'  and  my  noble  self 
drilling  in  a  little  tight  undervest  and  playing 
at  soldiers  when  I  wasn't  working  away  at  the 
new  time-table  for  this  term.  And  all,  my 
friends,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  associating 
with  immature  minds  and  bearing  the  curses  of 
ingratitude." 

"  And  the  Head,   you   forget,"   said  Hardy, 
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"  toiling  from  one  conference  to  another  when 
he  wasn't  trotting  round  like  a  drummer  with 
a  little  black  bag  touting  for  boys." 

"  Ah— oh,  well,  he's  paid  for  it !  " 

"  Narrow-minded  blighter  !  "  said  Hardy,  "  get 
off  my  Maspero ;  you're  breaking  the  binding." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  other  two  members  of  the 
bridge  party.  But  as  the  party  broke  up,  an 
hour  later,  Hardy  observed :  "  No  early  school 
to-morrow !  Blessed  be  our  pious  Founder ! 
I  don't  object  to  Fridays  as  much  as  some 
people,  but  when  the  only  two  consecutive  free 
hours  one  has  on  a  whole  school  day  are  filled 
with  interviewing  angry  parents " 

"  Pooh !  That's  nothing,"  said  another.  "  I've 
been  at  it  steadily  since  7.30  this  morning,  with 
half  an  hour  off  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
which  I  spent  cursing  the  racquets  pro.  I  hope 
to  get  to  bed  by  twelve  o'clock  if  the  Fifth 
haven't  written  long  essays.  I  set  the  beastliest 
subject  I  could  think  of — Bimetallism — to  choke 
them  off." 

"  Make  'em  write  in  Latin.  That'll  damp 
their  youthful  ardour." 

With  such  talk  they  made  their  way  down- 
stairs. 
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It  was  not  yet  the  end  of  preparation  time,  and 
hearing  their  footsteps,  Northcote,  Mr  Hardy's 
head  prefect,  neatly  shd  "  Dr  Nikola  "  under 
his  open  Liddell  and  Scott,  for  Mr  Hardy 
occasionally  looked  into  the  house-room  at  such 
times.  However  the  footsteps  passed  on,  and 
Northcote  remarked  to  his  chum  Lempriere — 

"  There  goes  old  Blunderbuss.  Been  playin' 
bridge  all  evening.  Must  have  won,  too,  else 
he'd  have  been  in  here  cursing.  Huh  !  Playin' 
bridge— set  of  slackers  !  Percy,  let's,  you  and 
me,  be  ushers  some  day.  You  get  more  holidays 
than  you  know  what  to  do  with,  and  plenty  of 
footer  and  cricket  and  fives  in  the  term." 

II. 

The  deputation  of  anxious-eyed  men  entered 
the  Cabinet  Minister's  room,  ushered  by  a 
permanent  official,  and  took  their  seats  at  a 
long  table.  After  the  usual  interchange  of 
civilities  the  interview  began.  It  was  in  no 
sense  a  discussion.  The  deputation  stated  its 
business,  which  the  Cabinet  Minister  already 
knew,  and  he  then  made  his  formal  reply. 
The  anxious-eyed  men  sat  and  watched  him  a 
little  wearily,  and  one  of  them  thought :  "he 
looks  about  the  same  age  as  my  head  prefect." 
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Indeed,  the  Honourable  Vincent  Northcote 
had  risen  rapidly.  Few  men  had  entered  the 
Cabinet  at  so  early  an  age.  Even  so,  he  looked 
five  years  younger  than  he  was.  He  was  the 
youngest  man  in  the  room. 

"  I   must    thank    you,   gentlemen,"    he   said, 

"  for  your  extremely  lucid  presentation  of  the 

case.     Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  find  myself 

in  sympathy  with  your  views.     I  admit  at  once 

that,  as  compared  with  other  professions,  that 

of  the  schoolmaster  can  hardly  be  considered 

lucrative.     All  the  facts  illustrating  and  proving 

this  you  have  laid  before  me  very  clearly.     At 

the  same  time  I  will  suggest  that  there  is  one 

aspect  of  the  situation  to  which  you  have  scarcely 

given  enough  attention — I  mean  the  attractions 

other  than  monetary  which  this  calling  can  offer. 

I  shall  descend  to  details.     Take  first  the  fact 

that  schoolmasters  have  a  lighter  call  on  their 

time.     You  have  your  afternoons  free  for  the 

most  part,   and  are  able  to  take  part  in  the 

various  games  and  other  athletics  of  the  school. 

Now  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  profession 

equally  favoured  in  this  way.     But  that  is  not 

all.     I   do   not   know   of   any   other  profession 

which  enjoys  the  same  amount  of  holidays — 

about  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  a-year,  altogether. 
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This  makes  teaching  a  singularly /ree  profession, 
and,  I  must  say,  schoolmasters  are  in  this  way 
the  envy  of  other  professional  men.  Consider 
what  can  be  done  in  those  weeks,  whereas,  to 
take  the  Civil  Service  as  an  illustration,  so  many 
professional  men  get  a  bare  month  or  five  weeks 
off  in  the  whole  of  the  year.  I  remember  so 
well  realising  this  when  I  was  myself  a  boy  at 
school,  and  for  the  moment  my  own  thoughts 
were  inclined  towards  the  teaching  profession. 
Fate  willed  it  otherwise.  .  .  . 
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"...  The  standard  of  practical  utility  must 
7ievcr  be  applied  to  classical  education.  I  will 
admit  at  once  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
business  men  the  study  of  classics  is  unpractical. 
Tangible  solid  money  value  it  may  have  none. 
But  I  claim — and  make  the  claim  deliberately 
and  in  respect  to  thirty  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher — that  he  will  be  a  better  man  for  having 
been  allowed  to  participate  in  such  noble 
studies.  By  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
dignity  and  chastened  severity  of  the  antique 
forms  of  beauty  he  will  be  uplifted  in  spirit. 
Let  a  boy,  while  at  school,  be  open  to  all  effluences 
of  beauty  from  whatever  source,  as  Plato.  ..." 

Thus  was  the  Headmaster  writing  to  a  recalci- 
trant parent.  At  that  point,  when  the  tear  of 
a  generous  enthusiasm  was  pleasantly  titillating 
his  upper  eyelid,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

Enter  the  school  organist  and  music-master, 
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Mr  Dingwall.  After  an  exchange  of  civilities 
he  took  a  seat,  and  began :  "  I  wanted  to  settle 
up  one  or  two  things,  sir,  if  you  can  spare  me 
ten  minutes." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  first  with  regard  to  the  school  concert. 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  we  could  have 
got  Van  den  Groschen  to  sing  for  us.  I'm  sure 
he  would  do  so  if  I  asked  him ;  but  when  I  sug- 
gested it  to  the  Musical  Committee,  all  the  boys,  to 
my  great  surprise,  seemed  to  me  to  be  against  it." 

The  Headmaster  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered — 

"  Well,  I  quite  understand  their  point  of 
view.  It  is  not  that  Van  den  Groschen  is  a 
master  and  a  foreigner,  or  that  he  does  not  sing 
beautifully ' ' 

"  He  studied  for  three  years  in  Munich," 
interposed  the  music-master,  "  and  it's  a  privilege 
to  listen  to  him  at  any  time." 

"  Quite  so.     He  has  really  a  remarkable  voice, 

and  is  no  doubt  quite  a  loss  to  the  profession. 

Not   but   what   he   is   an    excellent    teacher   of 

modern  languages.    Yes  ;  his  singing  is  beautiful. 

I   confess   I   was   a   little   disappointed   by   his 

refusal  to  sing  Gounod's   Nazareth  at  the  end 

of  last  term.     However,  the  point  is  this — that 
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he  is  not  a  member  of  the  School  Choral  Union, 
and  it  has  always  been  an  understood  thing 
that  none  but  members  of  the  Choral  Union 
shall  be  allowed  to  sing  at  the  school  concerts." 

"  But,  surely,  sir,  an  exception  could  be  made 
in  his  case.  Take  it  from  the  educational  point 
of  view.  It  is  an  education  to  hear  him  sing. 
The  boys  do  not  get  many  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  best  in  music,  and  when  there  is  a 
beautiful  thing  here  waiting  for  them  just  to 
turn  their  attention  to  it,  it  does  seem  a  pity 
that  a  little  rule  like  this  should  stand  in  the 
way." 

"  It  is  unfortunate,  but  I  really  should  be 
unwilling  to  use  my  authority  to  override  a  rule 
made  by  the  boys.  I  am  sorry,  Mr  Dingwall, 
but  I'm  afraid  that  if  the  Musical  Committee 
make  an  objection  to  your  including  Van  den 
Groschen,  I  really  cannot  do  anything  myself. 
I  do,  nevertheless,  sympathise  with  your  point 
of  view.  Perhaps  you  could  arrange  a  little 
sort  of  private  rehearsal  in  the  big  music-room 
some  time " 

"  I  tried  that,  if  you  remember,  last  term, 
but  the  house-masters  made  a  difficulty  about 
letting  the  boys  out  of  the  houses  after  lock-up." 

"  Ah,  well,  we  must  put  our  heads  together 
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some  time  to  see  what  can  be  done.  Certainly 
we  must  not  allow  Van  den  Groschen's  light  to 
be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  Let  me  see,  there 
was  something  else,  you  said  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  remember  you  said  that  as  an 
experiment  we  might  allow  Morrison  major  to 
specialise  in  music." 

"  I  remember,  and  I  asked  you  to  draw  up 
some  suggestions  for  a  time-table." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  see  you  about. 
I  have  drawn  up  this  time-table.  You  will 
see  that  it  substitutes  various  musical  subjects 
for  Latin  and  Greek  and  German  hours.  Then 
Watkins  has  consented  to  make  arrangements 
for  him  to  study  physics  (sound  in  particular), 
instead  of  chemistry  during  science  hours.  He 
will,  of  course,  continue  his  music  lessons  out 
of  school  hours  as  before.  Then  in  school  hours 
I  shall  give  him  coaching  in  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  to  make  a 
thoroughly  interesting  programme." 

The  Headmaster  perused  the  neatly  drawn-up 
time-table  for  some  moments  in  silence.  Then 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  and  closed  it 
again  without  saying  a  word.     Finally  he  said — 

"  To  be  quite  honest,  I  had  not  contemplated 
anything  quite  so  completely  apart  from  the 
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ordinary  curriculum  as  this.  You  see  out  of 
thirty-six  periods  of  school  Morrison,  according 
to  your  time-table,  would  be  spending  no  less 
than  eighteen  over  music  alone.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  merely  an  experiment,  it  may  also  become 
a  precedent.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
Morrison's  case  quoted  against  me  by  all  the 
parents  who  may  think  that  their  sons  are 
wasting  their  time  over  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
may  as  well  learn  music.  Then  it  may  tend 
to  make  the  boy  irresponsible  to  feel  himself  so 
completely  outside  the  ordinary  run  of  things 
here.  Now  how  would  it  be  if  I  were  to  cut 
out  these  hours  and  give  them  back  to  Latin 
Prose  ?  Splendid  drill  Latin  Prose,  and  will 
give  him  something  solid  to  chew  on.  You 
know,  of  course,  this  is  an  experiment,  and — 
you  will  pardon  my  frankness,  of  course  ;  I'm 
not  a  musical  man  myself — though  I  do  believe 
much  in  the  value  of  music,  still,  it  seems  to 
me  that  music  as  a  study  must  always  lack  a 
certain  solidity.  It  is  vaporous,  ethereal,  irre- 
sponsible  " 

("  Shades  of  Beethoven  and  Bach  !  "  mur- 
mured the  music-master  under  his  breath.) 

"...  The  typical  musician,  my  dear  Dingwall 

— present  company,  needless  to  say,  excepted — 
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is  unpractical  and  Bohemian.  Now  we  do  not 
want  to  make  Morrison  unpractical,  I  take 
it?  .  .  ." 

("  The  typical  classical  scholar,  the  typical 
don,  so  practical,"  thought  Mr  Dingwall.) 

"...  We  must  have  something  more  solid 
and  practical  in  this  time-table,  I  think.  Let 
me  put  back  the  Latin  Grammar  and  the  Roman 
History  hours.  Then  I  think  we  must  not  cut 
out  all  the  Greek.  H'm — h'm  [his  pencil  worked 
busily].  Now  that  looks  a  little  more  ship-shape, 
I  think.  You  will  see  I  have  left  you  five  hours 
per  week  in  which  Morrison  major  will  be  able 
to  study  musical  subjects  under  your  direction." 

Here  there  was  a  pause  while  the  Headmaster 
wiped  his  pince-nez.     Presently  he  resumed. 

"  You  see,  Dingwall,  it's  not  as  if  Morrison 
were  intending  to  take  up  music  as  a  profession, 
a  means  of  livelihood.  ..." 
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When  I  was  in  Benham's  house  at  Chippenfold, 

much  as  we  all  admired  him — and,  indeed,  he 

was    the    most    popular    house-master    in    the 

school — we  all  thought  him  in  many  ways  the 

most  dried-up  old  specimen.     That  was   more 

especially   the    opinion    of    those    of     us    who, 

being  in   the   Sixth,  thought  it  our  distinctive 

privilege  to  think  for  ourselves — in  other  words, 

to  criticise  everything,  and  in  general  to  be  an 

abominable    set    of    intellectual    prigs.     "  He's 

worn  himself  a  groove,"   said  MacNeal,   "  and 

by  continued  wear  it's  so  deep  that  he  runs  up 

and  down  with  his  head  hardly  appearing  above 

the  surface."     And   certainly   he  was  groovy ; 

the  least  infringement  of  his  routine  made  him 

fidgety  and  nervous. 

A  thing  which  puzzled  us  was  his  intellectual 

"  grooviness."     He   was   an   Oxford   man,   who 

had  taken  a  high  degree  and  had  carried  off 

the  Newdigate.     We  knew  that  once  he  must 

have    possessed    very    keen    literary    interests. 
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But  in  our  day  all  this  colour  had  been  sucked 
from  him :  all  the  enthusiasm  had  departed 
with  the  dew.  His  mind  seemed  wholly  given 
over  to  one  or  two  classics  amongst  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  authors,  and  for  the  rest  he 
seemed  a  creature  of  gerunds  and  ablative 
absolutes,  utterly  antipathetic  to  all  new  ideas, 
a  fierce  and  unreasoning  adversary  of  all  new 
tendencies  in  education,  but  especially  of  the 
abolition  of  Greek  in  the  Universities.  And  how 
he  hated  Robert  Browning  ! 

Well,  time  passed,  and  I  left  Chippenfold  and 
went  up  with  a  bran-new  scholarship  to  New 
College,  My  ambitions  were — I  wonder  if  they 
still  are — literary.  Still,  as  I  had  not  a  penny 
of  my  own,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unwilling 
to  prostitute  my  Muse,  I  was  faced  with  a  serious 
problem.  To  cut  a  dull  story  short,  I  decided 
to  become  a  schoolmaster,  because  that  profes- 
sion provided  the  longest  holidays — the  best 
opportunities  of  cultivating  my  literary  talents. 
The  idea  was  to  write  one  or  two  brilliant  articles 
for  the  monthly  reviews,  and  perhaps  a  great 
novel,  and  finally  to  kick  free  of  the  scholastic 
profession. 

In  due  course  I  became  Sixth-Form  master  in 

a  well-known  Public  School.     I  found  not  quite 
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so  much  leisure  during  term-time  as  I  had  hoped, 
but  with  considerable  efforts  I  finished  off  two 
literary  articles  which  were  destined  for  the 
reviews.  At  the  end  of  the  term  I  received  an 
invitation  from  Bosher  Benham.  Our  term  had 
been  shorter  than  theirs  at  Chippenfold,  and  he 
asked  me  to  spend  two  or  three  nights  with  him, 
as  I  had  often  done  in  my  undergraduate  days. 
I  accepted. 

I  remember  now,  as  I  was  travelling  down  on 
a  chilly  December  evening,  comparing  my  own 
position  with  Benham's.  When  I  was  applying 
for  the  mastership  which  I  now  occupied,  I 
had  written  to  Bosher  asking  him  to  give  me  a 
testimonial.  In  my  letter  I  explained  my 
reasons  for  becoming  a  schoolmaster.  I  said 
that  I  thought  literature  and  teaching  could  be 
run  together  with  mutual  profit.  The  constant 
reading  necessary  for  literary  work  would  make 
my  teaching  more  alive  and  more  interesting, 
while  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  sympathy  with 
boys  would  prevent  me  from  acquiring  the 
egotism  which  is  sometimes  a  failing  in  littera- 
teurs. Benham  had  given  me  a  first-rate  testi- 
monial, which,  no  doubt,  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  me  the  appointment.  He  had  said 
tliat  he  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  my 
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literary  ambitions,  and  I  remember  wondering 
how  that  could  be  possible  in  a  person  who  had 
ceased  to  take  a  live  interest  in  literature.  And 
as  I  sat  in  the  train  I  wove  a  chain  of  vows 
about  my  future  that,  come  what  might,  I  would 
never  allow  myself  to  be  sucked  dry,  or  to  hide 
my  head  in  a  groove — not  if  I  should  be  con- 
demned to  spend  all  my  days  as  a  schoolmaster. 
The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Chippenfold 
turned  out  wet  and  gloomy.  I  was  left  all  alone 
in  Benham's  study.  After  finishing  the  morning 
paper  and  passing  in  review  all  the  photographs 
that  covered  the  Bosher's  mantel-piece  and  walls, 
I  passed  on  to  his  book-shelves.  It  was  a  desper- 
ately dull  array  of  books  —  fusty  editions  of 
classics  mixed  up  with  still  fustier  school-books, 
old  prizes  of  his  own ;  here  a  copy  of  Farrar's 
"  Life  of  Christ "  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
"Whitaker"  of  1893;  and  in  the  same  row, 
perhaps,  "The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes," 
a  Bohn  crib  of  Tacitus,  and  an  odd  volume  of 
"  Social  England."  And  I  thought  his  book- 
shelves mirrored  his  mind  accurately  enough. 
Then  at  the  end  of  one  shelf  I  spied  five  paper- 
bound  volumes  with  no  name.  They  turned 
out  to  be  five  numbers  of  a  literary  review,  long 
since  dead — The  Winnowing  Fan. 
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The  volume  I  was  handling  fell  open  at 
the  last  page  of  an  article  signed  with  the 
name  T.  G.  Benham.  The  article  was  entitled 
"  Spiritual  Nostalgy,"  and  in  some  bewilderment 
I  began  to  read  as  I  crouched,  smoking,  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  book-case.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  was  properly  installed  in  an  armchair 
again,  with  that  number  of  The  Winnowing 
Fan  in  my  hand,  and  the  remaining  four 
numbers  at  my  side.  Each  contained  an  article 
by  Benham,  and  I  read  for  a  solid  hour  and  a 
half,  not  knowing  which  was  uppermost  in  me — 
surprise  or  delight.  That  such  delicate  atmos- 
pheric stuff  should  have  been  produced  by  the 
groovy  and  desiccated  Bosher  !  He  had  contri- 
buted to  each  of  the  five  numbers  of  The  Fan 
an  essay  on  various  aspects  of  mysticism.  The 
subject  was  in  complete  accord  with  the  literary 
style.  It  was  a  style  somewhat  precious  and 
remote,  full  of  nuances— something  which  hovered 
on  the  border-line  between  literature  and  music. 
I  still  have  the  five  essays  in  a  reprint,  and  there 
are  whole  paragraphs  which  I  know  almost  by 
heart.  It  is  a  curiously  refined,  a  "  perfumed  " 
style,  as  Stevenson,  I  think,  once  said  of  Bourget, 
and  there  is  such  delicate  insight  into  the  twilight 

realms  of  the  soul. 
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Benham  found  me  still  reading  when  he  came 
in  from  school,  and  a  new  surprise  was  in  store — 
for  the  first  time  in  our  acquaintance  I  saw 
him  blush.  He  blushed,  and  turned  away  to 
pile  some  exercise  books  on  a  chair.  As  he 
turned  I  noticed  how  crinkled  and  rusty  his  gown 
was,  and  suddenly  a  vast  gloom  gathered  upon 
the  horizon  of  my  soul.  What  if  my  last  end 
should  be  like  his  ! 

The  great  man  !     How  I  wronged  him  ! 

I  know  now  that  he  guessed  what  was  going 
on  in  my  mind,  and  he  sat  down  and  quietly 
filled  a  pipe.  Then  he  began  to  talk  quite 
easily. 

"  Those  five  things  are  about  the  last  of  mine 
that  appeared  in  print,  I  think.  I  had  a  certain 
amount  of  literary  ambition  once  myself,  you 
know,  Petersen,  and  when  you  wrote  to  ask  for 
a  testimonial  last  summer,  your  letter  wakened 
echoes  in  my  memory.  Well,  you  must  look  on 
me  as  a  dreadful  warning,  my  dear  boy  !  I  too 
easily  allowed  my  literary  ambitions  to  be 
swamped  by  school  work.  You  will  do  other- 
wise, and  have  great  things  before  you." 

He  got  up,  and  while  rummaging  on  his 
chimney-piece  for  a  match-box  he  peered  closely 
at  some  of  the  photographs  there — photographs  of 
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old  pupils.  Then  he  turned  on  me  with  a 
smile. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  recollection  has  no 
sting  for  me,  I  am  so  dead  in  soul." 

"  I  admire  what  I  have  read  of  yours  so  much," 
I  said,  "  that  I  can't  help  asking  whether  you 
ever  consider  what  the  world  at  large  has  lost 
by  your  ceasing  to  write."  I  spoke  gloomily 
and  almost  resentfully — I  daresay  I  might 
almost  have  seemed  to  be  pleading  my  own 
case.  But  Benham  had  turned  again,  and  was 
contemplating  one  photograph  with  a  very 
intent  expression. 

"  Lost !  "  he  said,  without  removing  his  gaze. 
And  then,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  quoted 
Browning  —  his  hete  noire  among  the  poets. 
"  Lost !  "  he  said — 

"  ' .  .  .  Oh,  never  star 
Was  lost  liei'e  but  it  rose  afar.' " 
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Dear  Rick, — Only  a  week  more  and  I  shall 
set  sail  for  God's  own  country.  What's  the 
American  for  "  insularity  "  ? — because  I'm  it 
every  time.  Not  that  I  pretend  to  dislike 
Britishers.  The  first  few  times  I  was  over  in 
this  island  I  sneered  at  everything.  It  all 
seemed  a  back  number  to  me.  The  next  stage 
in  my  experience  was  amusement.  I  think  I 
have  reached  a  third  and  last  stage,  in  which 
wonder  and  a  good  bit  of  admiration  are  mixed 
with  the  amusement.  All  British  institutions 
are  exactly  the  same — old-fashioned,  warped  by 
time  and  Nature  out  of  the  plumb  line,  and 
perhaps  serving  a  purpose  which  the  original 
makers  never  intended  them  to  serve,  yet 
with  all  this  performing  their  function  quite 
efficiently,  and  likely — so  far  as  one  can  see — to 
last  out  till  Doomsday.  What  put  me  in  mind 
of  this  is  that  right  along  in  Sandlesham  the 
other  day  I  happened  on  a  genuine  British 
Public  School  in  full  blast.  I  wouldn't  say  the 
sparks  were  flying  so  that  you  had  to  shield  your 
eyes.  A  Chicago  school  marm  would  have  taken 
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the  place  for  a  mortuary,  likely.  Its  name  was 
Medleham,  and  I  think  it  was  designed  by 
Adam  and  built  by  his  grandson.  Noah  had 
the  carpentry  of  their  class-rooms,  I  guess — but 
let's  change  cars.  As  I  said,  it's  easy  enough  to 
sneer.  The  reason  I  went  down  there  was  to 
see  Sally  Morganhoost's  boy,  who'd  been  sick, 
and  perk  him  up  a  bit  and  take  him  a  box  of 
candy  from  his  Momma.  Young  Sid  didn't 
want  much  perking  up — no,  sir.  He  took  the 
candy,  though.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  in 
the  afternoon.  At  present  he's  just  a  little 
Britisher  plumb  through  :  the  thing  he's  most 
afraid  of  is  showing  any  signs  of  emotion.  It's 
there  all  right,  of  course.  I  asked  him  about 
his  illness,  and  after  pumping  hard  I  got  a  good 
deal  out  of  him.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  masters 
here  was  real  good  to  him  when  he  was  sick, 
and  when  young  Sid  got  started  he  talked  about 
this  man — Glemthorne,  his  name  is — till  I  ached 
all  over.  Presently  "  There  he  is,"  he  shouts 
out.  "  Come  along  and  I'll  introduce  you  to 
him."  I  saw  a  little  sawn-off  bit  of  a  man  at 
the  other  end  of  the  field.  We  went  off  to  have 
me  introduced,  I  noticed  that  the  little  man 
seemed  to  gather  boys  as  he  moved  up  the 
field,  like  flies  getting  round  molasses.  Well, 
he'd  behaved  like  a  white  man  to  young  Sid, 
and  I  bore  down  prepared  to  bubble  over  with 
friendliness.  But  I  might  as  well  have  been 
friendly  to  a  pie.  He  smiled  a  mushy  kind  of 
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smile,  and  said  he  was  "awfully  glad"  young 
Sid  had  come  round  so  well,  and  there  we  stuck 
— about  as  lively  as  clams.  Well,  when  he  heard 
I  was  stopping  the  night  at  the  hotel  he  asked 
me  in  to  dinner.  I  couldn't  think  of  a  good 
enough  lie  just  on  the  minute,  so  I  gave  in. 
Let  us  pass  over  the  dinner.  He  took  me  to 
his  "  den  "  after  dinner,  and  we  smoked  and  he 
opened  out.  It  was  with  him  one  of  those  rare 
moments  when  a  sudden  uncontrollable  impulse 
seizes  a  man  to  lay  bare  all  his  soul  to  an  utter 
stranger.  I  never  asked  for  his  confidences  : 
he  just  happened  to  be  leaking  that  evening, 
and  I  was  there  to  see  it. 

Now  here's  his  story — remember,  please,  he  is 
part  of  that  institution  that  Britishers  boast  of 
so  much,  which  they  think  unique  and  perfect. 
He's  one  of  the  ducks  that  run  this  moral- 
culture  mill. 

In  the  first  place  it's  all  more  or  less  an  accident 
his  being  a  teacher  at  all.  Or  stop — I  bar — it's 
more  than  an  accident,  it's  a  casualty.  When  he 
first  became  a  teacher  his  relations  went  about 
mourning  over  him  as  a  failure  in  life.  He  puts 
it  like  this — that  he  had  a  "  good  Public  School 
and  'Varsity  education,  and  consequently  was 
fitted  only  for  four  walks  in  life — the  Bar,  the 
Church,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  educational 
profession."  His  parents  had  intended  that  he 
should  govern  India,  and  he  had  fallen  in  with 
the  idea  and  meekly  consented  to  go  out  and 
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oppress  the  niggers.  But  he  worked  himself 
into  a  brain  fever  in  his  last  year  at  Oxford, 
and  this  led  to  his  failing  in  his  examination  for 
the  Government  Service.  Being  thus  reduced 
to  despair,  "  I  had  no  choice,"  says  he,  "  but  to 
become  a  schoolmaster.  My  parents  could  not 
afford  to  keep  me  till  I  got  a  practice  at  the  Bar, 
and  I  felt  no  vocation  for  the  ministry.  So  I 
put  in  for  a  mastership  at  a  private  school." 
He  added  that  his  degree  was  not  high  enough 
class  for  him  ever  to  become  a  headmaster  except 
of  a  very  one  -  horse  show.  From  a  private 
school  he  came  on  in  course  of  time  to  a  Public 
School.  He  likes  boys,  though  he  has  no  very 
high  opinion  of  them  ;  but  he  likes  them  enough 
to  give  him  an  interest  in  his  work.  He  is  living 
on  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a-year,  and  he 
never  expects  to  make  enough  to  marry  on — 
he  has  been  engaged  to  a  girl  for  eight  years. 

Next  morning,  quite  by  accident,  I  met  the 
Headmaster — a  gentleman  with  whiskers,  some- 
thing like  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
I  told  him  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr  Glemthorne.  "  Ah,  yes,"  says  he,  "  one  of 
the  ablest  of  my  colleagues — a  great  help  to  me, 
and  most  unassuming.  In  fact,  if  he  has  a  fault, 
it  is  that  he  is  too  modest.  I  am  delighted  at 
the  friendship  that  has  sprung  up  between  him 
and  young  Morganhoost." 

You're  a  pork-packer.  Would  you  take  on 
as  a  foreman  a  fellow  that  had  been  educated 
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to  the  dry  goods  business,  with  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  in  five  or  six  years'  time  you 
could  talk  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  of  your 
colleagues  ?  "  Yet  that  old  man  who  took  such 
a  large  size  in  nose-caps  wasn't  talking  through 
the  back  of  his  neck  ;  besides,  Sid  likes  the  man, 
and  the  other  boys  like  him,  and  everybody 
seems  to  respect  him. 

That'll  give  you  something  to  sleep  on. — Yours 
ever,  Cy. 
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I. — From  Marmaduke  Fitzfoozle,  Esq.,  to  Rev. 
A.  M.  Carraway,  Headmaster  of  Hohjshott 
School,  Blankshire.     Dated  23rd  July. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
July  22,  in  which  you  state  that  my  son's 
name  is  duly  entered  for  Holyshott,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  vacancy  for  him  in  the  school- 
house  next  term.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
from  you  any  particulars  with  regard  to  his 
outfit,  etc.  I  hope  to  run  down  to  Holyshott 
next  week  and  talk  over  certain  matters  with 
you.  Perhaps  you  could  also  let  me  examine 
the  study  which  my  son  is  to  occupy,  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  prospective  form-master, 
in  order  that  I  may  make  quite  clear  my  views 
on  certain  points  in  teaching,  and  the  methods 
which  up  to  now  I  have  found  most  successful 
with  the  boy. — Yours  faithfully, 

Marmaduke  Fitzfoozle 
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II. — From  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Carraway,  Headmaster 
of  Holyshoti  School,  to  Mrs  Carraway. 
Dated  30th  July. 

Dearest  Mary, — That  holy  terror  Fitzfoozle 
has  been  down.  Of  course  he  chose  the  last  week 
of  the  term  to  do  it,  when  I  was  in  such  a  whirl 
that  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was  standing  on 
my  head  or  my  heels.  He,  Fitzfoozle,  insisted 
upon  being  introduced  to  his  son's  "prospective 
form-master."  Well,  as  the  boy  will  probably 
be  in  Lower  III.,  I  introduced  the  father  to  poor 
old  Blagden,  who  looked  at  him  over  the  top  of 
his  spectacles  and  made  his  "weeping  mouth" 
all  the  time.  Fitzfoozle  bowed  to  him,  cleared 
his  throat,  and  started  in :  "I  have  thought  it 
only  right,  Mr  Blagden,  to  let  you  know  that 
my  views  on  educational  methods  are  somewhat 
advanced  and  very  strong."  Then  he  went  on 
lecturing  about  mental  hygiene,  perceptiveness, 
the  Herbartian  theory,  and  I  don't  know  what, 
till  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  So  I  left  them 
alone — for  which,  if  he  were  capable  of  it,  old 
Blagden  might  well  bear  me  a  grudge.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  Fitzfoozle  has  brains,  and  has 
made  a  special  study  of  educational  methods, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  what  he  has  to  say  is 
very  sound.  But  the  idea  of  coming  down  and 
teaching  your  son's  teacher  !  And  when  you 
look  at  that  boy  !  The  result  of  these  "  advanced 
and  strong  views  on  education  "  is  an  anaemic 
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fop  with  a  jaw  like  a  rabbit  and  about  as  much 
energy  and  initiative  as  a  petrified  dodo.  Mind 
you,  the  father  is  immensely  keen  on  moral 
training,  but  wishes  to  be  considered  solely 
responsible  for  that.  "  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
be  most  intolerant  of  any  infringement  of  my 
sphere  of  moral  influence.  With  you  the  boy 
must  be  an  intellectual  charge — no  more."  Well, 
of  course,  in  practice  I  shall  tactfully  ignore 
that.  You  can't  split  off  a  boy's  life  into  two 
halves  like  that ;  it's  all  nonsense,  and  very 
mischievous  nonsense  at  that.  .  .  . 

III. — From  Wilfred  Fitzfoozle,  Holyshott  School, 
to  his  father,  Marmaduke  Fitzfoozle. 
Dated  15th  October. 

Dear  Father, — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not 
being  properly  treated  here,  and  I  think  you 
had  better  take  me  away  at  once.  My  form- 
master  (who,  as  I  told  you,  is  not  Mr  Blagden 
at  all,  but  Mr  Roper,  a  new  master  and  a  Rugby 
"  Blue  ")  was  very  rough  with  me  to-day,  and  I 
am  very  ill.  You  know  you  always  liked  me 
to  be  dressed  tidy  and  for  my  hair  to  be  properly 
brushed.  Well,  Mr  Roper  has  always  threatened 
that  if  I  don't  stop  putting  honey  and  flowers 
on  my  hair  and  parting  it  in  the  middle  he 
would  put  me  under  the  pump  in  the  yard. 
And  he  did  that  this  morning,  and  I  know  you 
have  often  said  that  these  things  you  would 
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manage,  and  you  miisn't  be  interfered  with, 
and  why  couldn't  they  write  to  you  about  it  ? 
So  will  you  please  send  for  me  at  once,  and  I 
should  like  five  shillings  over  my  travelling 
money,  because  the  cabs  are  very  expensive 
here  ? — Your  affectionate  son,  Wilfy. 

IN .— Telegram—To  Fitzfoozle,  Holyshott  School, 
Blankshire. 

Return    to-morrow    by    3.13    train.     Writing 
Headmaster. — Father. 

V. — Telegram — To    Carraway,    Holyshott  School, 
Blankshire. 

Must    request   you    send    Wilfred     back    by 
3.13  train  to-morrow.     Writing. — Fitzfoozle. 

VI. — From  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Carraway,  Holy- 
shott School,  to  Marmaduke  Fitzfoozle, 
Esq.     Dated  17th  October. 

Dear  Mr  Fitzfoozle,  —  I  have  ventured  to 
retain  your  son,  as  I  take  it  there  is  no  very 
urgent  hurry  for  his  departure,  in  case  you  might, 
on  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts,  be  inclined 
to  reconsider  your  decision.  I  must  thank  you 
for  your  letter.  I  do  recognise  quite  fully  the 
value  of  an  extensive  study  of  educational 
methods,  and  have  myself  devoted  some  con- 
siderable share  of  my  leisure  to  that  study 
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And  I  remember  so  clearly  when  you  were  here 
in  July  how  you  insisted  continually,  amongst 
other  things,  upon  the  value  of  discipline.  When 
I  have  put  the  facts  quite  clearly  before  you 
I  think  you  will  at  once  recognise  that  there 
has  been  nothing  in  our  treatment  of  Wilfred 
which  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  your 
principles.  Your  son  was  told  expressly  not  to 
do  certain  things.  He  was  ordered  not  to  anoint 
his  head  quite  so  lavishly  with  certain  kinds  of 
hair-oil,  and  to  revert  from  magenta  to  black 
or  grey  socks.  It  was  open  to  him,  of  course, 
to  appeal  to  me  and  write  to  you,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  it  was  his  clear  duty  to  do  what  he 
was  told.  He  knew  the  punishment.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  precisely  the  punishment  I  should 
myself  have  inflicted,  but  it  certainly  did  no 
harm  to  the  boy's  health.  I  think  if  you  could 
see  the  boy's  pillowslips  just  before  they  go  to 
the  wash  you  would  agree  with  me  that  this 
habit  he  has  acquired  is  not  savoury.  Again, 
I  am  put  in  mind  of  what  you  yourself  said 
about  the  receptiveness  of  boys  and  their 
imitativeness.  Now  the  wearing  of  garments  of 
strange  hue  and  texture  is  a  fashion  which 
spreads  rapidly  and  becomes  extravagant,  and 
although  magenta  socks  and  lilac  waistcoats 
may  excellently  suit  your  son,  I  do  not  think 
that  their  effect  when  worn  by  other  boys  would 
be  at  all  beneficial,  nor  would  all  parents  be  able 
to  afford  the  increased  expenditure  on  dress, 
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Thus  your  boy  is  asked  to  exercise  his  powers  of 
moral  inhibition  (again,  my  dear  sir,  you  will 
see  I  have  not  forgotten  our  conversation  of 
July).  Will  you  not,  in  the  light  of  these  facts, 
which  were  not  as  yet  in  your  possession,  recon- 
sider your  decision  to  remove  Wilfred  ?  He 
did  not  stay  in  bed  very  long  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  that  his  douche  had  done  him  no  harm. 
At  this  moment  he  is  playing  football  up  at  the 
field. — Yours  truly,  A.  M.  Carraway. 

VII. — Telegram — To  Carraway,  Holyshott  School, 
Blankshire. 
Please  retain  Wilfred.      Am  writing.  -  -  Fitz- 

FOOZLE." 
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"  Boys  are  cruel  animals,"  said  Mrs  Sturdon. 

"  They  haven't  much  sympathy  for  weakness 
of  any  sort,"  I  agreed.  "  Nietzche  would  have 
a  splendid  following  in  a  Public  School  if  the 
boys  could  only  understand  him." 

Then  I  was  silent,  for  I  knew  that  Mrs 
Sturdon  was  going  to  pour  out  reminiscences. 
Her  reminiscences  are  generally  worth  listening 
to,  for  she  has  been  running  a  big  boarding-house 
at  a  Public  School  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and 
what  she  does  not  know  about  boys  would 
make  a  mighty  small  pamphlet.  People  talk 
about  the  terrible  absence  of  softening  female 
influence  at  our  Public  Schools.  Let  them  read 
about  Jane  Evans  in  Gambler  Parry's  book,  or, 
better  still,  let  some  one  with  a  human  imagina- 
tion go  round  all  our  schools  and  find  how  many 
Jane  Evans's  there  have  been  whose  noble  lives 
are  unrecorded.  There  is  material  for  a  golden 
book.     Take  Mrs  Sturdon  for  an  example.     As 
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I  have  written,  she  "  runs  "  a  boarding-house. 
Mr  Sturdon  is  nominally  house-master.  This 
sentence  will  make  you  picture  his  wife  as  a 
domineering  lady  Avho  henpecks  a  mild  dominie. 
I  should  be  sorry  for  any  one  who  hinted  to 
Mrs  Sturdon  that  her  husband  did  not  really 
run  his  own  boarding-house.  I  should  be 
sorrier  still  for  the  school,  because  the  immediate 
effect  would  be  that  Mrs  Sturdon  would  retire 
from  all  active  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the 
place.  She  believes  tremendously  in  her  hus- 
band, and  his  lightest  word  is  law  to  her.  Nor 
is  he  mild  and  insignificant.  He  is  a  first-rate 
teacher,  and  a  man  of  infinite  sense  and  humour. 
He  realises  his  wife's  priceless  gift  of  drawing  the 
affection  and  sympathy  of  boys,  of  inspiring 
them  with  enthusiasm,  and  of  stroking  their 
parents  the  right  way.  It  was  just  in  this 
quality  of  cheerful  enthusiasm  that  he  felt  him- 
self lacking  and  his  wife  most  richly  endowed. 
The  two  were  an  ideal  pair,  and  I  would  as  soon, 
almost,  sing  the  praises  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
But  it  happens  that  here  I  am  concerned  with 
Mrs  Sturdon.  (They  say  there  are  Old  Rash- 
leighans  in  India  who  say  their  prayers  to  her 
photograph. ) 

With  an  impulsive  movement  she  rose  and 
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went  to  a  table  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
She  brought  back  a  silver  gilt  cup — a  model  of 
the  famous  "  Nestor  "  cup  from  Mycense. 

"  I  hardly  ever  look  at  that  without  wanting 
to  cry,"  she  said,  resuming  her  seat  in  front  of 
the  fire ;  and  clasping  her  hands  across  her  knee, 
she  leant  forward.  The  firelight  harshly  exag- 
gerated all  the  features  of  her  kind,  plain  face — 
in  particular  it  weighted  the  big  brow  and  lent 
a  sort  of  sorrowfulness  to  her  expression. 

"  We  had  a  boy  here — not  in  this  house  ;  in 
the  Stoneyard  house — called  Chapman  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  he  gave  me  that  cup  about 
two  years  after  he  left.  I  should  think  he  had 
almost  as  unhappy  a  time  as  any  boy  could 
have  at  a  school.  I  don't  think  the  other  boys 
ever  bullied  him  physically,  but  they  did  every- 
thing else ;  and,  of  course,  in  bullying  physical 
pain  is  nothing  —  it's  the  terror  and  sense  of 
helplessness  and  loneliness  in  the  middle  of 
countless  enemies. 

'*  Chapman  suffered  from  some  horrid  skin 
disease  which  certainly  did  not  make  him  a 
pleasant  sight.  Poor  boy  !  Of  course  he  felt 
it  dreadfully,  and  if  only  it  had  been  possible, 
he  would  gladly  have  gone  about  with  a  veil. 
He  was  naturally  frank  and  open,  I  think — not 
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good  at  games  nor  a  scholar,  you  know,  but  a 
sort  of  boy  who  would  have  been  quite  popular 
and  enjoyed  life  here  and  got  a  lot  out  of  it, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  affliction,  which,  after 
all,  he  could  not  help. 

"I  talked  to  other  boys  in  the  same  house 
about  Chapman,  and  tried  to  get  them  to  see 
it  wasn't  his  fault  he  looked  like  that.  It  was 
hopeless.  They  couldn't  get  over  the  physical 
repulsion.  Some  of  them  promised  they  wouldn't 
say  nasty  things  to  him  ;  others  wouldn't  even 
promise  that,  but  looked  sheepish,  and  laughed, 
and  said  :  '  Oh,  they  didn't  know.    Old  Chapman 

didn't  mind  being  called  '     No  ;   I  can't 

repeat  the  name.  Isn't  it  curious  that  boys, 
who  are  so  sensitive  themselves,  can't  be  got  to 
realise  that  others  also  may  be  sensitive  ? 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  hate  interfering  in  other 
people's  houses,  and  I  kept  my  hands  off.  But 
the  poor  boy  was  so  lonely  and  wretched,  it 
simply  cut  me  to  the  heart.  So  at  last  I  plucked 
up  courage  and  went  to  Mr  Machin — he  was 
house-master  at  Stoneyard  then,  and  quite  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  did  think  he'd  take  it 
sensibly.  But  he  stiffened  up  at  once  at  the 
idea  that  he  wasn't  able  to  look  after  his  own 

boys — as  if  I'd  ever  hinted  he  couldn't  (couldn't 
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you  write  a  book  on  the  jealousy  of  house- 
masters ?) — and  said  that  he  was  quite  aware  of 
Chapman's  difficulties,  that  I  took  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  the  case,  and  he  talked  a  lot  of 
the  usual  nonsense  about  Spartan  discipline, 
and  so  forth.  Oh,  I  was  angry  !  Of  course  I 
don't  know  that  I  could  have  done  anything, 
but  I'm  sure  it  would  have  helped  the  boy 
just  to  know  that  somebody  in  the  school 
understood  his  difficulties. 

"  All  I  could  do  was  occasionally  to  speak  to 
him  when  I  met  him  in  the  quad,  or  the  football- 
field.  I  didn't  dare  even  ask  him  to  tea  after 
what  Mr  Machin  had  said.  It  was  a  blunder 
my  speaking  to  Mr  Machin  at  all.  The  poor 
boy  never  had  any  one  to  walk  about  with  him, 
and  I  used  to  notice  that  at  concerts  and  enter- 
tainments boys  used  to  push  away  from  him 
on  the  benches,  and  hold  their  noses,  and  behave 
like  horrid  little  pigs.  When  we  broke  up  he 
always  stayed  till  a  later  train.  Of  course  I 
knew  why — none  of  the  other  boys  would  have 
let  him  come  into  their  carriages  if  he  had  gone 
by  the  ordinary  trains. 

"  He  only  was  here  for  one  year.     I  forget 
what  excuse  was  found  for  taking  him  away. 
I  thought  at  the  time  that  few  more  discouraging 
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things  had  happened  in  my  knowledge.     Only 
a  fortnight  after  he  had  left  I  got  a  letter  from 
his  mother  that  made  me  cry  for  hours.     She 
said  she  wanted  to  thank  everybody  who  had 
been  kind  to  her  son,  and  he  had  told  her  that 
I  had  been  particularly  kind  to  him  and  often 
cheered  him  up.     She  said  she  was  sure  I  should 
have  done  even  more  had  I  been  able — and  there 
were  other  things  in  the  letter  that  I  can't  tell 
you  about.     Oh,  when  a  Public  School  makes  a 
failure,  it  makes  a  royal  job  of  it  !     The  boy 
was  to  go  out  to  Canada  and  try  his  luck  there. 
"  I   often   thought   about   him   after   he   left. 
Last  year  Lawrence  and  I  celebrated  our  silver 
wedding,   you  know,   and   among  our  presents 
was  this  cup  from  Chapman.     He  had  placed 
his  order  with  a  London  jeweller  for  it,  knowing 
how  crazy  I  am  on  Greek  things.     He  sent  a 
letter   with   it— but   I   can't   tell    you   what   he 
said." 

Here  she  was  silent  for  a  little  while. 
"  I  supposed,"  she  began  again,  "  that  he  was 
doing  well  in  Canada  to  be  able  to  afford  such 
a  present.  Well,  a  very  few  weeks  ago  one  of 
our  old  boys  turned  up  who  lived  in  the  same 
part  of  Canada  as  Chapman— and,  indeed,  was 
his  most  intimate  friend.  What  d'you  think 
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Chapman  had  done  ?  He  was  struggling  along 
in  Canada — just  making  his  living.  Somehow  he 
heard  about  our  silver  wedding,  and  to  make 
me  that  present  he  had  to  sell  his  saddle  and 
revolver  and  half  his  furniture." 
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The  Headmaster's  brother-in-law  was  discours- 
ing with  ample  gestures  upon  the  business  side 
of  Public  Schools.  The  brother-in-law  had  made 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  was  drawing  all  his  morals  from  life  in 
that  country. 

"  Why  is  it  the  Americans  are  beating  us  all 
round,  shoving  us  out  of  the  world's  markets, 
and  turning  us  into  a  second-rate  power  ? 
Simply  because  they're  adaptable  and  study 
their  markets.  They  find  out  what's  wanted 
in  any  country,  and  proceed  to  cater  to  that 
want.  Our  way  over  here  is  quite  different. 
We  manufacture  a  certain  article — I  grant  you 
we  make  it  well ;  no  shoddy  stuff  in  it.  Then 
we  wait  till  somebody  happens  along  who  wants 
it.  We  don't  hustle  around  to  find  out  that 
person :  we're  much  too  proud.  '  If  people 
don't  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  so 

much  the  worse  for  them ' — that's  what  we  say. 
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Well,  meanwhile  the  American  has  nipped  in 
and  out  of  the  crowd  and  sold  all  his  basket 
out. 

"  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  education  is 
much  the  same.  We're  very  proud  of  our 
Public  Schools.  We  say  there's  nothing  like 
them  in  the  world.  But  we  never  think  of 
asking  whether  the  Public  Schools  are  satisfying 
a  real  demand.  We  keep  them  on  the  lines 
laid  down  for  them  by  the  Tudors.  There's 
an  enormous  opening  for  the  brainy  man  who 
will  hustle  around  and  find  out  what  the  public 
really  does  want  in  the  way  of  education,  and 
then  set  to  work  to  see  they  get  what  they 
want." 

And  he  proceeded  to  tell  a  story  about  an 
American  friend  who  was  setting  up  a  big 
drapery  shop  in  the  West  End  with  the  idea  of 
catering  for  one  class  in  particular — the  sort  of 
class  to  which  servant-girls  belong.  The  tale 
took  long  in  the  telling,  and  meanwhile  the 
Headmaster  was  rummaging  quietly  among 
the  pigeon-holes  of  his  desk,  taking  a  document 
now  from  one,  now  from  another. 

"  And    so,"    wound    up    the    brother-in-law, 
"he   is   at   this    moment    engaged   in    scraping 
an  acquaintance  with  all   the  servant  -  girls  he 
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can  find,  in  order  to  get  them  to  sho\v  liini  what 
sort  of  things  they  want  and  what  sort  of  price 
they  can  give.  That  man  will  make  a  big  pile, 
Henry.  Now,  why  don't  you  spend  your  long 
summer  holidays  in  that  sort  of  way — trying  to 
find  out  what  it  is  the  British  parent  really 
wants,  instead  of  chasing  butterflies  and  beetles 
all  day  long  and  moths  half  the  night  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,  my  dear  Jim,"  said  the 
Headmaster,  quietly  smiling.  "  It  is  because 
the  British  parent  does  not  need  to  be  hunted 
up  by  those  headmasters  who  want  to  find  out 
what  he  thinks  about  education.  The  British 
parent  is  apt  to  give  you  his  views  on  education 
for  nothing.  He  positively  presses  his  opinion 
on  you.  You  have  said  such  a  lot  lately  about 
our  Public  Schools  being  so  hopelessly  antiquated 
that  I'm  going  to  punish  you  by  reading  you  a 
few  of  the  many  letters  written  by  parents 
who  were  anxious  to  give  me  some  hints  as  to 
what  education  ought  to  be.  You  will  then,  I 
hope,  begin  to  realise  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
what  parents  want  as  a  body.  They  all  want 
different  things.  Now,  look  here.  Here's  a 
letter  from  a  man  who  made  his  money  in  a 
furniture  factory  in  Canada.  What  d'you  sup- 
pose he  wants  his  son  to  learn  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  should  guess  he  wouldn't  hanker 
much  after  Latin  or  Greek,  anyhow." 

"  Very  well.  Listen.  On  his  second  page  he 
says  :  '  Above  all,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give 
some  particular  attention  to  Johnny's  work  in 
Latin  Prose.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
there  is  no  subject  that  can  compare  with  Latin 
Prose  as  a  training  in  thinking  clearly  and 
expressing  oneself  concisely.'  " 

"  The  man's  a  freak,"  said  Jimmy,  the 
brother-in-law. 

"  He's  a  millionaire,"  said  the  Headmaster. 
"  And  since  we  are  dealing  with  the  colonies — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  the  Dominions — let  me  read 
you  a  letter  from  an  Australian  parent.  He 
says :  '  I  don't  want  my  boy  to  be  an  idler,  but 
I  know  that  "  all  work  and  no  play"  will  make 
him  a  dull  man  just  as  much  as  it  makes  a  dull 
boy.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  that  it's  just 
the  inability  to  fill  in  one's  leisure  that  has  sent 
many  a  man  off  the  tracks.  So  I  should  like 
to  think  that  at  your  school  Nugent  will  learn 
how  to  put  in  his  leisure  times.  He  can't  learn 
very  much  at  school  that  will  be  useful  to  his 
bread-earning  out  here,  I  want  him  to  come 
back  a  straight  boy,  who  won't  spend  his  holi- 
day soaking  or  gambling.'  " 
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"  Well,"  said  the  brother-in-law,  "  I  admire 
that  letter ;  but  so  far  I  don't  see  anything  very 
incompatible  between  the  demands  of  your 
parents." 

"  Quite  so.  Let's  come  back  to  this  side  of 
the  oceans  and  study  the  home  market.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  a  struggling  doctor  in  a  London 
suburb.  His  boy  was  to  be  sent  into  a  business 
office  at  seventeen.  He  says :  '  I  live  in  a 
suburb  principally  inhabited  by  business  men, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  about. 
When  I  see  what  money  does  for  these  people, 
the  ease  and  completeness  of  life  it  procures 
them,  I  feel  I  must  give  Kenneth  the  best 
chance  of  attaining  to  a  similar  position.  On 
these  grounds  I  am  anxious  he  should  be  com- 
pletely equipped  for  a  business  career.  Could  it 
be  arranged  for  him  to  drop  Latin  and  Greek 
altogether  and  take  up  shorthand  and  book- 
keeping instead  ?  '  Rather  a  pathetic  letter 
that— isn't  it  ? 

"  Next,  take  this  from  an  old  pupil  of  this 
place — a  parson,  who  was  at  school  here  long 
before  my  time.  He  wrote  just  after  I  had 
decided  to  divide  up  the  school  into  Classical 
and  Modern  sides.  He's  rather  a  pompous 
fellow,    but   he   carries   a  good   deal   of   weight 
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with  our  old  boys  because  he  presented  the 
school  with  a  scholarship  at  Oxford.  He  writes 
to  say :  '  I  am  really  distressed  to  hear  of  the 
erection  of  a  Modern  side.  This  is  a  sad  break 
in  the  continuity  of  our  oldest  traditions.  I  was 
only  yesterday  reading  Archbishop  Temple's 
life,  and  came  across  this  sentence  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  when  Headmaster  of  Rugby — "  The  real 
defect  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  as 
instruments  of  education  is  that  they  have  not 
any  tendency  to  humanise." '  And  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Public  Schools  must  stand  for 
the  highest  aims  in  education. 

"  Now  you  have,  by  way  of  contrast,  this  letter 
from  a  successful  engineer :  '  I  want  my  son 
to  give  up  all  subjects  except  English  essay, 
mathematics,  science,  French,  and  Spanish. 
German  will  be  useless  to  him.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  have  no  engineering  shops  at  your 
school  in  which  he  could  learn  one  or  two  really 
useful  things.'  That's  a  tactful  remark,  if  you 
like! 

"  I  have  other  letters  I  could  show  asking  for 
boys  to  be  taught  nearly  every  conceivable  thing 
under  the  sun — agricultural  chemistry,  zoology, 
surveying,  botany  —  you  could  prolong  the  list 
endlessly.     At  the  same  time  you'd  be  surprised 
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at  the  number  of  people  who  want  their  sons 
to  stick  to  classics.  Their  reasons  are  as  opposite 
to  each  other  as  the  poles.  There  are  people 
who  talk  in  the  same  strain  as  that  letter  I 
read  you  which  quoted  Temple's  remark  ;  there 
are  widowed  mothers  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  classics  confer  a 
social  cachet  upon  the  boys,  and  that  it  is  almost 
vulgar  to  study  science,  and  there  are  men  who 
seem  to  think  that  as  they  have  been  through 
the  torture-chamber  of  gerunds  and  optatives, 
there  is  no  reason  why  their  offspring  should 
be  let  off.  This  is  like  the  boys  who  bully  new- 
comers because  they  themselves  were  bullied 
when  they  were  newcomers. 

"  Thus  you  see  my  difficulties,  my  dear  Jimmy. 
There  is  no  steady  demand  among  our  customers 
— the  upper  middle  classes.  You  will  say— then 
why  don't  I  select  one  class  of  demand,  and  cater 
either  for  all  the  parents  who  want  book-keeping 
and  German,  or  for  those  who  want  Latin  and 
Greek  ?  Simply  because  there  is  no  such  class. 
There  is  no  such  class.  [Jimmy  had  looked 
surprised,  and  the  entomological  headmaster 
began  to  wax  vehement.]  There  are  a  lot  of 
individuals  ;  there  are  no  big  sections  or  depart- 
ments of  educational  demand.  As  I  have  shown 
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you,  even  those  thousands  who  want  Latin  or 
Greek  don't  want  it  in  the  same  way.  They  want 
the  classics  taught  a  thousand  different  ways. 
Just  the  same  with  book-keeping  as  with  the 
classics. 

"  And  the  raw  truth  of  the  matter,  when  you've 
cut  away  all  the  superficial  nonsense,  is,  of  course, 
that  education  isn't  like  pork  or  boots.  The 
parents  are  justified  to  this  extent — that  every 
boy  does  require  a  different  education  from  every 
other  boy.  Education  is  bringing  out  a  boy's 
individual  self — therefore  as  many  educations 
as  boys.  Do  you  think  I  haven't  studied  the 
question  ?  " 
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Thatcher  and  Dupleix  were  seated  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  small  hotel  in  the  New- 
Forest.  I  heard  the  tail-end  of  a  conversation 
which  had  been  engrossing  them  for  more  than 
an  hour.  I  had,  I  may  say,  learnt  their  names 
by  accident  at  dinner.  Their  station  in  life  and 
calling  I  do  not  know. 

"  Well,  you  can  say  what  you  like,  but  on  a 
wicket  like  that  it  was  simply  sinful  to  put  up 
any  man  to  bowl  lobs  to  Jessop." 

"  They  could  afford  the  runs,  and  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  till  Jessop  gave  a  catch  on  the 
boundary.  And  who  would  you  have  put  on 
to  bowl  from  the  pavilion  end  with  the  light 
in  that  state  ?  " 

The  friendship  of  years  seemed  in  the  very 
act  of  dissolution  when  by  divine  interposition 
a   stranger   who   had   just   entered   approached 

Thatcher  and  said — 
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"  How  d'ye  do  ?  I  think  we  met  on  the 
Bellerophon  last  Easter." 

"  How  are  you  ?  Yes,  of  course ;  I  remember  " 
— and  room  was  made  for  the  stranger. 

"  Companions  in  misfortune  we  were  that 
time !  "  said  Thatcher,  with  a  grin.  "If  I 
hadn't  discovered  some  one  not  a  schoohnaster 
on  that  blessed  ship  I  should  have  expired  of 
sheer  boredom." 

"  What  was  tliat  ?  "   asked  Dupleix. 

"  Oh,  last  Easter,"  answered  Thatcher,  "  I 
let  myself  in  for  a  trip  to  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  Didn't  realise  it  was  a  sort  of  ushers' 
bean-feast.  Imagine  an  ocean  liner  crammed 
from  end  to  end  with  headmasters,  their  wives 
and  families !  " 

"  I,"  said  the  stranger,  snorting  through  a 
reddish  moustache,  "  was  put  to  sit  between 
two  headmasters  at  meals.  I  simply  didn't 
dare  open  my  mouth,  for  fear  they'd  give  me 
two  hundred  lines  for  the  first  offence  and  a 
brushing  for  the  second." 

"  It  was  their  everlasting  shop  that  finished 
mc  off,"  said  Thatcher.  "  When  they  weren't 
discussing  the  glorious  ways  in  which  they  had 
scored  off  small  boys  in  their  schools  or  how  to 

organise  a  time-table  or  teach  Latin  Prose,  it 
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was  Greek  manuscripts  or  the  site  of  the  battle 
of  Thingummy." 

"  They  got  so  violent,  too,"  said  the  other. 
"  I  saw  two  long-standing  friendships  broken  up 
over  the  problem  of  whether  there  were  windows 
in  Greek  temples  or  only  glass  roofs  or  some- 
thing. You'd  have  thought  those  old  ruins 
were  simply  the  most  important  things  that  had 
ever  happened.     Shop — shop — shop  !  " 

"  D'you  remember  that  patent  invention  of 
mine — croquet-cricket-on-the-deck  ?  "  asked  the 
stranger,  smiling. 

"  Set  it  up  at  home  myself,"  said  Thatcher. 
"  Saved  my  life,  that  game.  D'you  remember 
that  five-hour  twosome  we  had  when  all  the 
ushers  had  gone  up  to  Thermopylae  ?  You 
playin'  golf  down  here  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  the  links " 

They  talked  golf  for  two  hours,  and  retired 
to  rest. 

It  was  at  breakfast  next  morning  that 
Thatcher,  Dupleix,  and  their  friend  of  the  night 
before — Trueman — happened  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  where  I  was  consuming  poached  eggs 
and  bacon.  The  sound  of  guns  firing  over  at 
Portsmouth     led     to     conversation    on    naval 

matters,  and   a   pleasant,  smiling   idea  rose  in 
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my  mind,  leading  me  to  join  in  and  collar  the 
conversation. 

"  Queer  how  you  can  tell  those  new  thirteen- 
inch  guns  from  the  old  ones  just  by  the  report," 
I  said,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  English  and 
German  Dreadnoughts  and  the  preparedness 
of  the  two  fleets.  They  hung  on  my  every 
word,  and  at  the  end  of  each  period  asked  for 
more. 

"  Of  course  the  day  of  armoured  ships  is 
past,"  said  I.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  new  guns 
will  break  up  the  heaviest  armour  that's  made 
at  twelve  thousand  yards.  Then  you  want  more 
speed  for  manoeuvring  against  torpedoes.  Have 
you  ever  thought  what  is  the  effect  of  the  gyro- 
scope on  torpedo-boat  evolutions  ?  The  effective 
range  has  been  increased  from  six  hundred  to 
two  thousand  yards.  Now  on  a  dirty  day  you 
can't  spot  a  destroyer  more  than  two  miles 
away — say  four  thousand  yards.  Say  the  des- 
troyer's travelling  twenty-seven.  That  means 
that  you  on  your  battleship  have — how  long  ? — 
in  which  to  break  up  the  destroyer  before  she 
comes  into  effective  range  of  two  thousand 
yards — it's  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  Now  if 
you've  ever  tried  to  hit  a  target  in  a  lumpy 
sea,  even  a  stationary  target,  you  would — but, 
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I'm  sorry,"  said  I,  breaking  oil",  and  feigning 
confusion,  "  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  all 
this  stuff.     I " 

"  No,    no — go    on  !     Most    interesting  !  " 

"  You  naval  chaps  are  a  lot  too  shy  of  talking 
what  you  call  shop." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said,  opening  wide  my  eyes,  "  I'm 
not  naval,  you  know  !  " 

"  Not  naval  ?     Well,  R.N.R.  ?  " 

"  No,  not  even  that.  I'm  a  schoolmaster, 
you  know." 

"  Oh — er — humph  !  I  think  the  weather's 
cleared  a  bit,  Dupleix.  We  might  try  a  foursome 
if  you  can  dig  out  Jones.  ..." 
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"  '  O,  MAN  of  Shurippak,  son  of  Ubaratutu.' " 
There  was  a  half-giggle,  which  ended  as  a  cough. 
Mr  Simmons  cocked  an  eyebrow  in  the  direction 
of  the  offender,  but  no  further  demonstrations 
occurring,  he  continued  to  read  the  Babylonian 
story  of  the  Flood.  Quite  one-half  of  the  Lower 
Third  listened  to  him.  They  were  genuinely 
anxious  to  be  interested,  as  Mr  Simmons  had 
assured  them  they  would  be.  The  whole  room 
was  very  quiet.  It  was  a  bright,  cheery  room, 
and  a  great  shaft  of  sunlight  was  disposed  care- 
lessly across  it.  The  boys  averaged  in  age  about 
fourteen  and  a  half.  They  were  clean — it  was 
the  first  school  before  breakfast — and  they  looked 
good.  Mr  Simmons  read  on :  "  '  Six  sars  of 
bitumen  I  spread  over  it  for  caulking  .  .  .'  " 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  little  Bellames  was 
making  a  fine  drawing  of  a  battleship.     Three 

boys  away  Shawson  was  playing  a  great  cricket 
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match — England  v.  Australia.  The  way  he 
played  it  was  this.  He  had  two  sheets  of  paper. 
The  first  was  a  score  sheet,  and  contained  the 
names  of  his  teams — their  selection  was  great 
fun.  The  second  sheet  was  covered  with  num- 
bers ranging  from  one  to  six,  disposed  entirely 
at  random,  and  the  words  "  caught,"  "  bowled," 
"  run  out,"  "  l.b.w.,"  "  no-ball,"  etc.,  were  also 
scrawled  at  random  across  and  across.  The 
way  you  played  was  to  shut  your  eyes,  and  with 
a  pencil  to  make  several  passes  over  the  second 
paper,  and  then  a  sudden  dab.  Your  pencil,  of 
course,  fell  on  one  of  the  numbers  or  one  of  the 
words.  According  to  this  your  man  at  the 
wickets  scored  runs  or  was  out.  And  this 
particular  game  was  being  a  great  success. 
Australia  had  been  dismissed  for  70  runs,  and 
England  had  made  150  without  losing  a  wicket 
— Warner  80,  not  out.  Fast  scoring  this  for 
fifteen  minutes  ! 

The  amusements  of  other  children  were  less 
intellectual.  "  Pip  "  Allitson  was  dipping  small 
scraps  of  blotting  paper  in  the  ink-pot  in  front 
of  him,  and  seeing  how  far  he  could  wet  them 
without  inking  his  fingers.  Margetson  and 
Hughes  were  watching  the  evolutions  of  a  belated 
yellow  underwing  on  the  latticed  window-pane, 
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and  Fitzwilliams  was  cleaning  a  new  wrist-watch 

which  he  had  won  in  a  raffle  the  day  before. 

But  half  the  boys  were  still  struggling  to  make 

out  what  Mr  Simmons  was  driving  at. 

"  '  I  set  Adagur-vases,  seven  by  seven, 

Underneath  them  I  cast  down  reeds  .  .  .'" 

read  Mr  Simmons. 

Mr  Simmons  was  very,  very  young.  The 
'Varsity  markings,  figuratively  speaking,  still 
mottled  him  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  very 
keen  on  his  work,  took  himself  very  seriously, 
and  his  charges  almost  more  seriously.  He  was 
trying  to  teach  them  the  book  of  Genesis,  using 
as  his  aid  Professor  Driver's  wonderful  edition. 
A  week  or  two  before  one  of  his  colleagues  had 
detected  him  taking  his  Driver  into  Lower  Third 
class-room.  "  No  good,"  he  said,  "  too  long  in 
the  handle  for  those  kids."  And  a  grave  discus- 
sion had  resulted.  Mr  Simmons  maintained 
that  no  child  was  too  young  to  be  taught  the 
book  of  Genesis  on  "  sensible  lines."  "  What  !  " 
he  said ;  "do  you  expect  any  self-respecting 
person  to  go  in  and  teach  them  as  if  it  were 
sober,  literal  truth,  that  the  ark  contained  all 
the  animal  creation  of  the  day  ?  It's  a  wholly 
wrong  principle  to  teach  something  merely  in 
order  to  have  to  unteach  it  afterwards.  That 
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is  waste  of  time.  Of  course  I'm  not  going  into 
all  sorts  of  intricate  questions  about  the  different 
documents  composing  the  Pentateuch.  I  shall 
merely  give  them  a  plain,  straightforward  account 
of  all  these  things,  and  get  them  to  see  exactly 
how  these  chapters  of  Genesis  must  be  taken." 
"  Well,"  said  his  colleague,  "  you'll  get  something 
to  set  you  thinking,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  and  if 
your  higher  criticism  dodge  survives  a  fortnight, 
I'll  present  you  with  a  putty  medal." 

Mr  Simmons  was  possessed  of  a  particularly 
lucid  intellect.  He  took  pride  in  arranging  his 
little  lessons  on  Genesis,  making  them  perfectly 
intelligible,  bringing  the  new  critical  ideas  within 
the  range  of  minds  of  the  calibre  of  our  friend 
Shawson,  for  instance.  He  had  begun  this 
morning's  lesson  by  reading  them  the  Babylonian 
story  of  the  Deluge.  After  this  he  made  the 
form  open  Bibles,  and  pointed  out  the  resem- 
blances between  what  he  had  just  read  and  the 
account  in  the  Bible.  Then  he  explained  in  how 
many  countries  similar  Deluge-narratives  are 
found,  and  that  the  Biblical  account  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  some  particularly  severe  inundation  in 
Mesopotamia.  Here  he  used  a  large  map  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  gave  a  short  account  of  the 
early  Chaldaean  civilisation.  The  class  listened, 
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though  a  little  less  attentively.  They  were 
wondering  still  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
Shawson  had  left  off  his  grand  cricket-match. 
He  had  begun  to  think  hard  about  something. 
He  was  a  pleasing  child  to  behold — round  of 
visage  and  exceedingly  plain,  with  a  large,  pouting 
mouth  and  a  straight,  rebellious  thatch  of  hair. 
Mr  Simmons  noticed  his  thoughtfulness,  and  felt 
secretly  flattered  thereby.  If  he  had  awoken 
the  interest  and  attention  of  Shawson,  he  must 
be  doing  even  better  than  he  thought.  At 
that  point  Shawson  broke  in  upon  Mr.  Simmons' s 
erudite  account  of  Sargon  I.  The  fact  was 
Shawson's  problem  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  must  get  it  off  his  chest. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  about  the  Flood.  Mustn't  it 
have  been  very  funny  for  people  on  the  ground 
to  see  the  ships  and  things  going  about  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees  ?  " 

Mr  Simmons  stared.  His  slightly  projecting 
eyes  were  preternaturally  enlarged.  "  I  don't 
understand  what  you  are  driving  at,"  he  said  at 
length. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  said  the  Flood  didn't  cover  the 
whole  earth,  but  stopped  short.     Well,  sir,  when 
it  stopped  short,  sir,  mustn't  it  have  been  funny 
.  .  ," — and  he  repeated  his  original  question, 
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Mr  Simmons  wriggled  uneasily  in  his  chair, 
and  a  slight  perspiration  broke  out  on  his 
forehead.  "  Still  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean,"  he  said,  and  his  glance  rolled  appealingly 
round  the  form. 

One  of  the  boys  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
in  a  cheerful  voice  exclaimed :  "  I  see  what 
he  means,  sir.  He  thinks  the  Flood  stopped 
short  like  a  wall,  sir,  so  that  beyond  where  it 
stopped  you  could  look  up  and  see  the  ships 
going  about  on  top  of  the  Flood." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  cried  Shawson,  "  that's  it,  sir. 
Mustn't  it  have  been  very  funny,  sir?" 

Simmons  looked  this  way  and  he  looked  that 
way.  The  lesson  proceeded  somewhat  tamely 
after  that,  and  the  Driver  did  not  reappear  in 
Third  Form  room.  Shawson  had  given  the 
coiqo  de  grace  to  the  use  of  Driver  in  Lower 
Third. 
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Cholmeley  was  assistant-master  in  Mr  Biffin's 
house  at  Rippingborough.  It  might  be  said 
that  he  took  himself  too  seriously.  He  coined 
a  famous  phrase — famous  in  the  Common  Room 
at  Rippingborough — about  "  making  an  ungrudg- 
ing sacrifice  of  his  leisure  moments  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  boys."  Well,  the  boys  were 
very  good  to  him.  They  took  him  in  hand  very 
gently  and  patiently,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
he  was  an  apt  pupil.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the 
best  schoolmasters  in  England.  It  was  Thorn- 
borough  who  taught  him  his  most  valuable 
lesson — most  valuable  next  to  the  lessons  in 
sense  of  humour  administered  by  the  Lower 
Fourth. 

Thornborough  was  a  grey-eyed,  flaxen-haired 
youth  in  Middle  School — plain,  indifferent,  honest, 
no  scholar,  a  fair  athlete  :  altogether  not  a  very 
important  person.     But  for  some  reason,  quite 

impossible  for  any  one  else  to  discover,  Cholmeley 
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took  a  violent  liking  to  him.  The  boy  tolerated 
Cholmeley's  attentions  with  a  very  fair  grace- 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  rather  liked  Cholmeley, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  understand 
him.  Indeed,  Thornborough  was  rather  a  listless 
sort  of  person,  and  Mr  Biffin  had  no  very  high 
opinion  of  him. 

At  this  period  Cholmeley  quite  honestly 
imagined  that  a  schoolmaster  was  able,  and 
indeed  bound,  to  design  and  build  up  the  whole 
of  a  boy's  immortal  soul.  "  The  pedagogue- 
demiurge  " — this  was  a  phrase  which  arose  in 
Cholmeley's  mind  one  night  as  he  was  undress- 
ing, but  (perhaps  owing  to  the  progress  he  was 
making  in  the  lessons  in  sense  of  humour  ably 
administered  by  Lower  Fourth)  he  never  made 
it  public. 

Let  it  be  made  clear  at  once  that  this  concep- 
tion of  his  duties  was  not  wholly  ridiculous. 
It  was  very  disinterested;  it  was  earnest  and 
almost  forceful.  Take  the  case  of  Thornborough. 
Cholmeley  really  did  desire  in  his  case  to  come 
very  near  to  the  boy's  innermost  soul,  and  the 
desire  to  improve  the  boy  was  rooted  in  a  real 
affection.  In  the  relations  between  master  and 
boy  there  was  something  a  little  tragic.  Chol- 
meley generously  and  whole-heartedly  offered 
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himself  :  the  boy  on  his  side  not  unfriendly, 
but  neither  able  to  understand,  nor,  if  he  could 
understand,  in  a  position  to  give  what  the  man 
desired.  Something  rose  up  between  them 
which  not  even  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Cholmeley 
could  batter  down, 

Cholmeley' s  attempts  at  "  making  something 
of "  Thornborough  began,  gently,  with  mere 
externals.  He  persuaded  the  boy  to  give  up 
putting  oil  on  his  hair,  and  used  two  arguments 
to  that  end— (1)  "  It  is  unmanly  "  ;  (2)  "  Think 
of  your  pillowslips."  Thornborough  gave  up  oil 
for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
reappeared  in  public  with  his  hair  plastered 
down  again  and  glossy  as  ever.  He  explained 
to  Cholmeley  the  conclusions  to  which  after 
three  weeks  of  hard  thinking  he  had  come — viz., 
(1)  That  his  father,  who  certainly  was  not 
unmanly — in  fact,  was  one  of  the  best  shots  in 
England — put  honey  and  flowers  on  his  head 
every  morning ;  (2)  the  pillowslip  nuisance  could 
be  avoided  by  spreading  a  clean  handkerchief 
over  the  pillow  night  by  night. 

Next  came  the  cold-bath  business,  and  here, 

I   am   glad   to   say,  Cholmeley  was  completely 

successful.     His  success,  indeed,  puzzled  him  as 

much  as  his  previous  failure.     Cholmeley's  argu- 
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merits  in  favour  of  a  cold  matutinal  douche  had 
been— (1)  "  Look  at  the  Spartans  "  ;  (2)  "  It 
is  good  for  the  health — a  preventative  of  colds." 
To  this  Thornborough  had  immediately  replied 
that  (1)  he  "  admired  the  Athenians  far  more 
than  the  Spartans  "  (I  should  explain  Thorn- 
borough  was  in  Cholmeley's  history  class,  and 
they  were  then  studying  Greek  history)  ;  (2) 
"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  eating  " — or  words 
to  that  effect.  He  was  not  subject  to  chills  or 
cold,  so  that  a  cold  douche  would  benefit  him 
nothing  in  that  respect.  He  should  therefore  per- 
severe with  warm  baths  at  night.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  a  week  later  Cholmeley  discovered  quite 
by  accident  that  Thornborough  had  taken  to  a 
cold  plunge  every  morning,  and  by  subsequent 
discreet  enquiries  understood  that  he  persevered. 

Many  other  were  the  successes  and  failures 
of  Cholmeley,  and  in  nearly  each  case  the 
successes  were  as  unaccountable  as  the  failures. 
He  succeeded  in  making  the  boy  work  really 
hard  for  the  whole  of  one  term,  but  he  failed 
hopelessly  in  his  attempt  to  persuade  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  poetry  or  join  in  the  psalms 
in  chapel. 

Many  were  the  harangues  which  Cholmeley 
delivered  on  winter  evenings  after  lock-up  in 
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Thornborougli's  study.     The  study  was  a  long, 

narrow,  and  lofty  room.     On  entering  you  were 

confronted  with  an  inner  line  of  defence  consisting 

of  a  curtain  stretching  from  wall  to  wall.     Once 

past  this  you  found  an  apartment  rather  neatly 

and  comfortably  furnished.     There  were  coloured 

reproductions  of  works  by  Mr  Cecil  Aldin  and 

Mr  Tom  Browne  on  the  walls,  a  cuckoo  clock, 

eight  carved  oak  braqkets,  a  bookshelf  with  a 

neat    green    curtain,    a    muslin    curtain    in   the 

window.     On    the    table    were    photographs    of 

Thornborough's    relations    and    friends    and    of 

his  house.     Two  deck-chairs,  each  with  a  rug, 

were  valuable  weapons  of  hospitality. 

One  great  disappointment  to  Cholmeley  was 

that  the  boy  could  by  no  means  be  got  to  talk 

about  his  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters.     Such  a 

subject  would  have  opened  up  excellent  avenues 

for   a   heart-to-heart   talk.     It   was   not   to   be, 

however.     Thornborough  seemed  indifferent  or 

bored,  and  Cholmeley  sometimes  thought  him 

almost  entirely  destitute  of  natural  affections. 

But   Thornborough   was   in   other   ways   not   a 

difficult   boy  to  talk  with,   even  on  the  most 

serious  subjects.     He  was  ready  to  answer  any 

question  frankly  and  openly,   and   he  avowed 

complete  readiness  to  confide  to  Cholmeley  any 
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difficulties  which  might  beset  him.  But  the 
difficulties  never  seemed  to  come.  Nothing 
seemed  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  boy's  mind. 
He  was  often  in  scrapes  of  a  minor  kind,  but  never 
in  any  big  trouble  ;  he  had  no  temptations  to 
go  right  off  the  rails.  So  he  would  listen  with 
a  wondering  countenance  while  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  discoursed  of  heaven  and  hell,  soaring 
ambitions,  great  sufferings  heroically  endured. 
All  this  meant  next  to  nothing  to  the  dull,  kindly, 
clean-minded  adolescent. 

Then,  after  a  year  of  this  sort  of  thing,  troubles 
of  the  larger  sort  did  come  his  way.  Biffin's 
house,  as  must  happen  to  all  houses,  even  the 
best,  went  into  a  period  of  decline.  There  was 
no  open  or  flagrant  sin.  Everything  was  kept 
very  quiet.  The  house-master  himself  knew 
that  things  were  wrong,  but  he  was  baffled, 
could  find  no  clue,  could  get  no  fulcrum  for  his 
lever.  But  he  kept  calm  and  bided  his  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  Cholmeley  was  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tension.  He  could  not  make  out  why 
the  boys  seemed  suddenly  to  have  shut  their 
hearts  to  him.  They  were  quite  respectful,  of 
course,  and  generally  did  what  he  told  them 
in  the  way  of  ordinary  discipline,  but  there  were 
whispering  colloquies  in  the  passages  of  the 
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house,  sidelong  looks  and  confidences  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  over  all  a  general  air  of  deadly 
plausibility.  Something  was  stewing,  but  he 
could  not  get  the  lid  off  to  see  what  it  was.  Of 
course  he  approached  Thornborough  and  sounded 
him  discreetly,  but  all  that  youth  would  say  was: 
"  I'm  all  right,  really,  sir."  Cholmeley  asked : 
"  D'you  still  write  home  once  a-week  ?  "  And 
Thornborough,  with  an  amazed  stare,  answered : 
"  Yes,  sir  ;   just  the  same." 

It  was  the  following  term,  when  the  clouds 
had  lifted  slightly — in  other  words,  when  four 
of  the  oldest  boys  in  the  house  had  left — that 
Thornborough  really  opened  up  to  Cholmeley. 
Cholmeley  had  reproached  him  with  lack  of 
generosity.  "  You  told  me  you'd  let  me  know 
when  you  were  in  any  difficulties.  Now,  last 
term  I'm  next  to  certain  that  things  were  in 
such  a  state  in  this  house  that  a  really  straight 
fellow,  such  as  I  know  you  are,  must  have  found 
his  path  rather  hard." 

The  boy  was  silent,  and  looked  rather  sheepish 
for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  said :  "  Well,  sir,  I 
really  would  have  told  you  about  everything 
if  it  had  been  the  slightest  use ;  but  I  couldn't. 
You  see,  I  couldn't  say  anything  without  giving 

other  fellows  away.     I  just  kept  clear  of  it  as 
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much  as  I  could."  "  Did  they  molest  you  at 
all  ?  "  "  Oh,  they  were  rather  beasts  in  one  or 
two  ways.  They  very  nearly  chucked  me  out 
of  the  cricket  XI.  :  in  fact,  if  Madox  hadn't 
got  chicken-pox  just  before  the  Final,  I  believe 
they  would  have ;  but  they  couldn't,  because 
they  wanted  all  the  bowling  they  could  get. 
Then  the  house-room  boycotted  me  for  the  last 
month  of  the  term,  and — it  just  shows  you 
what  mean  skunks  they  were — they  used  to 
come  in  here  when  I  was  out  and  spill  ink 
on  my  books.  Then  they  tore  up  my  pater's 
photograph." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
Cholmeley  for  some  reason  felt  strangely  lonely. 
Here  had  been  presented  a  thrilling  drama  in 
this  very  house,  and  yet  he  had  been  kept  outside 
all  in  the  cold.  Here  in  the  life  of  this  boy,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  had  taken  place  a 
momentous  crisis,  and  he  had  not  been  allowed 
to  put  out  a  finger  to  help  him.  What  had 
helped  him  ?  What  had  given  him  strength  ? 
For  he  was  not  a  character  of  marked  individu- 
ality, had  never  shown  particular  capacities  of 
endurance.  After  his  thoughts  had  travelled  on 
these  lines  for  a  few  moments,  Cholmeley  suddenly 
asked :  "  I  suppose  it  was  their  tearing  up  that 
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photograph  that  really  decided  you  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them  at  any  cost  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal  that,"  he  answered,  and 
seemed  to  grow  uncomfortable  ;  and  how  the 
master  longed  for  the  boy  to  say  that  it  was 
partly  for  his  sake.  But  instead  he  continued : 
"  Then,  you  see,  sir,  my  young  brother's  coming 
here  next  term,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  give 
him  a  fair  start  off." 

Said  Cholmeley,  as  he  rose  to  go :  "I  have 
been  selfish,  Thornborough,  and  you  have  taught 
me  a  good  deal  this  evening." 

And  Thornborough  was  left  pondering. 
"  Selfish  !  What  does  he  mean  by  '  selfish  '  ?  " 
And  he  sat  down  to  write  his  weekly  letter  home. 
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]\IoNK  is  probably  the  most  efficient  man  that 
ever  lived.  He  is  a  demon  of  efficiency.  He  is 
almost  five  foot  three  in  his  socks,  but  he  is 
made  of  Kriipp  steel  all  through,  with  Para 
rubber  joints.  He  is  just  simply  method  personi- 
fied. Every  action  is  governed  by  some  system. 
Every  part  of  his  papers  and  books  is  ticketed, 
labelled,  and  arranged  in  an  immutable  place 
in  his  study.  The  papers  are  contained  in  every 
kind  of  file  and  clip,  including  some  patent 
devices  of  his  own  invention.  His  mark-books 
make  me  ache  to  look  at  them,  and  he  has  a 
thousand  patent  time-saving  dodges  for  register- 
ing, adding,  and  scaling  marks.  His  system  of 
looking  over  and  marking  examination  papers 
takes  an  hour  to  explain,  and  your  brain  swims 
as  you  listen.  He  is  precise  and  formal  in  his 
speech,  and  a  martinet  in  discipline.  He  is 
easy  game  for  the  experts  in  mimicry,  who  love 
his  characteristic  intonation,  his  habit  of  pulling 
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smartly  at  the  lapels  of  his  coat  and  rubbing 
his  hands  sharply  and  vigorously  together. 
His  house  is  always  full  and  prosperous.  He  is 
kind  to  juniors  on  the  staff,  and  anxious  to  make 
converts  to  his  little  systems.  That  is  why  I 
was  sitting  in  his  study  one  evening  in  my  first 
year  as  a  master  at  Bedborough,  talking  over 
things  in  general,  and  seeking  the  benefit  of  his 
advice.  We  were  discussing  the  prospects  of 
schoolmasters. 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  look  forward  to  being  a 
house-master,"  said  I.  "  The  responsibility  and 
the  constant  worry  with  parents — the  last 
especially " 

"  Don't  make  a  bogey  out  of  parents,"  said 
Monk ;  "  j^ou'll  find  them  very  considerate  in 
about  sev^en  cases  out  of  eight,  and  genuinely 
grateful  and  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude. 
The  eighth  case,  I  admit,  is  a  bit  of  a  teaser." 

"  Tell  me  about  some  of  your  eighth  cases," 
I  asked ;  and  the  little  man,  nothing  loth  (for 
he  was  only  human,  and  liked  being  made  an 
oracle),  filled  a  fresh  pipe  and  asked  leave  to 
think  for  a  moment.     At  length  he  said : — 

"  What  I  find  most  trying  is  not  the  type  of 
person  who  asks  you  to  see  that  its  child  changes 
socks  daily  and  is  never  allowed  to  get  over- 
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heated.     Much  worse  and  really  troublesome  is 
the  man  who  wants  to  tell  you  your  own  business. 
Education  is  the  most  peculiar  game  in  some 
ways.     There    isn't    a   man    alive   who    doesn't 
think  he's  a  born  educationist,   or  who  would 
shrink  from  legislating  on  any  educational  prob- 
lem, however  elusive.     A  man— a  quite  sensible, 
decent  man,  who  would  as  soon  jump  off  the 
top  of  St  Paul's  as  teach  a  doctor  and  a  stock- 
broker how  to  manage  their  affairs — has  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  supplying  schoolmasters 
with  hints  on  the  training  and  management  of 
the  young.     Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  this 
tendency   in   parents   is    an    after-effect   of   the 
monitorial  system.     I  ask  myself  whether  it  is 
not   that  many  of   these   men   who  come   and 
teach  me  my  business  have  once  been  monitors 
and  prefects,  and  hence  think  they  have  learnt 
how  to  manage  boys.     Of  course  that  explana- 
tion won't  cover  all  cases.     It  won't  cover  the 
most  flagrant  case  that  I've  had  to  deal  with 
lately.     D'you    know    little    Romford    in    my 
house  ?     In  your  form  last  term  ?     Of  course 
he  was — how  stupid  of  me  !     Well,  his  father  is 
a  very  well-known  specialist  in  Harley  Street — 
specialises   in   ear  troubles,   I  think.     He   is   a 
more  or  less  self-made  man,  so  far  as  doctors 
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can  be  called  self-made,  and  of  course  he  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  '  strong  '  opinions  on  every 
subject.  It  was  about  half-way  through  his 
son's  first  term  here  that  he  sent  me  a  terrific 
long  screed  all  on  the  subject  of  how  he  wanted 
his  son  brought  up.  He  detailed  all  his  son's 
little  foibles  as  well  as  his  strong  points.  Asked 
me  if  I  had  noticed  that  the  boy  was  absent- 
minded,  but  chock-full  of  intellectual  interests. 
Hinted  that  what  the  boy  required  most  was  a 
severe  intellectual  discipline,  and  suggested  how 
this  was  to  be  effected — by  extra  Latin  Prose, 
in  which  particular  care  should  be  paid  to 
minute  points  of  grammar  and  syntax ;  by 
setting  him  down  to  a  piano  and  making  him 
name  and  strike  single  notes  ;  by  giving  him 
coloured  blocks  of  wood,  and  making  him  arrange 
the  colours  in  different  orders,  in  each  case 
naming  the  order  of  colours  before  proceeding 
to  arrange  the  blocks.  There  was  a  lot  more 
of  this  sort  of  thing  all  flung  at  my  head  without 
reserve  or  apology  or  any  trace  of  consideration 
for  any  professional  pride  I  might  have. 

"  When  a  letter  makes  me  really  angry,  I 
always  postpone  answering  it  at  least  till  the 
following  day.     If  I  can  manage  to  do  so,    I 

never    answer   it    at    all.     I've    found    that    an 
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excellent  rule,  and  it  was  excellent  in  this  case, 
as  you  will  see. 

"  Well,  you  know  that  every  fellow  in  my  house 
is  made  to  go  through  a  regular  medical  examina- 
tion his  first  term.  The  very  next  day  after  I  re- 
ceived Dr  Romford's  letter,  Stagg  [Stagg,  I  should 
explain  to  the  reader,  is  the  school  doctor]  was 
in  here  talking  over  things.  He  had  just  finished 
off  prodding  over  my  new  boys,  and  had  one  or 
two  things  to  report.  He  was  particularly 
excited  about  little  Romford.  He  said  he'd 
smite  old  Romford  hip  and  thigh,  and  was  glad 
of  it.  Stagg  had  been  under  Romford  at  Barts, 
and  owed  him  a  grudge  for  something.  Well, 
of  course  I  asked  what  villainy  Dr  Romford 
had  been  up  to.  So  Stagg  said  to  me :  '  You 
know  that  boy's  father  is  about  the  best-known 
aurist  in  town  ?  Well,  I  was  examining  that 
boy  of  his  this  evening,  and  to  my  amazement 
discovered  that  he's  got  a  regular  something  or 
other  in  his  left  ear  '  [for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
remember  the  name  of  the  disease,  but  it  was 
enough  to  scare  a  layman  out  of  his  five  wits]. 
Stagg  said  the  boy  would  certainly  have  to  have 
this  thing,  whatever  it  was,  removed. 

"  So  then  I  told  Stagg  how  Dr  Romford  had 
been  neglecting  his  boy's  left  ear  in  order  to 
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teach  me  my  business  as  a  schoolmaster.     Stagg 

turned  a  rich  purple,  and  showed  signs  of  violent 

explosion.     I  said  to  him :  '  Leave  Dr  Romford 

to  me.'     He  didn't  want  to.     He  said  it  was  a 

chance  of  a  lifetime.     But  I  managed  to  persuade 

him,  and  he  had  to  acknowledge  in  the  end  that 

I  was  right. 

"  I  composed  three  letters  to  Dr  Romford. 

They    were    masterpieces    of    polished    sarcasm, 

and  it  went  to  my  heart  to  burn  them.     In  the 

last   of   the   three    I    started   by   thanking   the 

doctor  for  being  so  kind  as  to  advise  me  how 

to  educate  his  son.     '  The  only  return  I  can  make 

for    your   kindness,'    I    said,    '  is    to   point    out 

certain  ways  in  which  you  may  be  able  to  improve 

and    extend    your    practice    and    effect    more 

permanent  cures  of  ear  troubles,  in  which  you 

have  built  yourself  up  so  great  a  reputation.' 

Well,   by  writing  those  three  letters  I  worked 

off  a  certain  amount  of  steam  and  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  I  wrote  Romford  quite  a  short 

note,  in  which  I  told  him  what  Stagg  had  reported 

to  me,  and  merely  thanked  him  for  his  previous 

letter,  and  said  he  might  be  sure  I  should  take 

as  good  a  care  of  his  boy's  mind  as  Stagg  was 

taking  of  his  body.     Just  that,  nothing  bitterer. 

But  it  got  home  all  right.     And  instead  of  making 
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an  enemy  of  old  Romford,  it's  made  him,  I'm 
convinced,  a  life-long  friend.  He  climbed  down 
at  once,  and  apologised  as  handsomely  as  only 
a  really  big  man  can  apologise.  He  wrote  to 
Stagg,  too,  and  buttered  him  up,  and  I  happen 
to  know  of  one  or  two  good  turns  that  he's  been 
able  to  do  Stagg  in  the  medical  line  since.  Now, 
if  I'd  written  at  once  in  a  molten-lava  sort  of 
way,  I  should  have  had  an  endless  row  with 
Romford,  the  boy  might  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  Stagg  would  have  suffered  in  reputation, 
probably. 

"  No ;  never  write  an  angry  letter.  I've  only 
written  two  in  my  life,  and  if  I  hadn't  written 
them,  I  should  be  a  headmaster  to-day  and 
not  a  feeble  under-strapper." 

And  he  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  turned 
suggestively  towards  his  wonderful  writing-table. 
I  knew  he  would  be  working  till  midnight,  and 
I  left  him. 
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Daily  many  feet  pass  up  and  down  the  School 
House  staircase,  muffled  on  the  carpets  of  the 
first  flight,  sharply  crepitant  on  the  oilcloth  of 
the  second,  holloAver  and  heavier  on  the  floor  of 
the  room  overhead — so  expressive  as  they  are 
with  their  infinitely  Varying  rhythm  and  poise  ; 
a  pianist's  touch  on  the  keys  can  hardly  convey 
more  subtle  and  varied  meanings,  and  no  human 
gesture  is  so  true  and  spontaneous. 

But  that  day  all  those  sounds  of  footsteps 

went  grouping  themselves  in  unfamiliar  patterns, 

becoming   more   frequent,    more   hurried,    more 

cautious,    and   yet   quieter   and   swifter   as   the 

day  wore  on.     Sometimes  they  were  inaudible, 

but  transferred  their  rhythm  to  a  light  swish 

of    skirts.     They    would    start    suddenly    and 

cease  as   suddenly,   with  tense   silences   full   of 

questions.     It  was  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the 

laughter  of  boys  in  the  Close  that  seemed  the 
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interruptions.     The  ticking  of  the  big  clock  in 
the  hall  sounded  weightier. 

It  was  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  a 
door  opened  and  the  first  steps  passed  across 
into  the  room  overhead.  A  firm,  cheerful  voice 
spoke,  but  no  answering  voice  could  be  heard. 
Then  the  steps  descended  the  staircase  quietly, 
and  there  was  a  sharp  chirr  of  telephone  bells, 
and  then  for  a  long  time  everything  was  quiet 
in  the  sleeping  house.  Outside,  the  Close  was 
all  one  thrill  of  bird-song.  Then  new  footsteps 
began.  They  passed  across  the  gravel  drive, 
up  the  stone  steps  to  the  front  door,  and  deliber- 
ately along  the  passages  and  up  the  stairs  till 
they  ceased  in  the  room  overhead;  and  again 
the  cheery  voice  spoke,  and  now  an  answer 
came,  low  and  indistinct.  Yet  again  silence, 
till  the  house  awoke  and  filled  with  familiar 
everyday  sounds.  On  the  boys'  side  of  the 
house,  close  upon  the  stroke  of  seven,  footsteps 
cascaded  down  the  uncarpeted  staircase  with 
frantic  thumping,  banging,  and  clattering,  while 
the  staircase  and  banisters  shrieked  and  groaned 
in  protest,  and  the  brass-edged  treads  jangled 
harshly. 
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Soon  began  a  strange,  intermittent  stream  of 
footsteps  to  and  from  the  room  overhead.  At 
first  there  was  something  busy,  cheery,  and 
bustling  in  them,  though  sometimes  it  was  the 
firm  and  heavy  tread  of  a  bearer  of  burdens. 
There  were  murmurings,  and  even  confident 
voices  called  from  landing  to  landing.  But  in 
the  room  overhead  there  was  no  sound  of 
voices :  only  the  footsteps  there  were  more 
frequent,  quick,  and  soft  than  on  the  stairs. 
All  would  die  away  for  a  while  :  only  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  spaced  out  the  silences,  and  seemed 
to  grow  louder  and  more  insistent,  as  though 
uttering  a  grave  admonition.  And  slowly,  in 
the  recurring  silences  a  ghostly  menace  seemed 
to  shape  itself,  till  once  again  the  footsteps 
broke  out  in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs.  All 
through  the  drowsy  afternoon  they  kept  the 
silence  at  bay.  Overhead,  too,  the  voices  had 
begun  again,  very  quiet  and  gentle,  interrupted 
sometimes  by  a  sharp  hiss  as  of  escaping  gas. 
As  the  light  failed  the  song  of  the  birds  gathered 
strength  ;  the  Close  was  full  of  boys  playing 
tennis  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

The    steps    were    no    longer    confident    and 
business  -  like,  but  anxious  and  over  -  hurried — 
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yet  with  occasional  hesitations  by  the  way. 
And  now  they  seemed  to  be  fighting  the  silence 
desperately  and  feverishly  —  the  silence  that 
unconquerably  time  after  time  reimposed  itself. 
The  laughter  from  outside  died  away,  lock-up 
bell  rang,  and  as  the  shadows  crept  from  behind 
the  grey  flint  buttresses  and  passed  across  the 
dewy  Close  the  song  of  the  birds  ceased. 
Perfume  from  the  lilac-trees  floated  on  the  air 
in  wafts  of  a  most  poignant  sweetness. 

The  footsteps  for  a  long  while  had  abandoned 
their  struggle  against  the  tide  of  silence.  Then 
quite  suddenly  there  rose  a  short,  sharp  cry 
overhead,  a  dash  of  footsteps.  A  door  opened, 
and  a  woman's  voice  called  downstairs  in  a 
tone  of  forced  calm :  "  Please  tell  the  doctor  to 
come  up  immediately  "  ;  then,  after  a  moment : 
"  Quick,  he  must  be  quick,  please."  Then  came 
a  desperate  rush  on  the  staircase.  The  door 
closed.  Footsteps  beat  and  slipped  on  the  floor 
as  if  some  struggle  were  going  on.  Again  the 
hiss  of  gas.  A  door  on  the  lower  landing  opened, 
but  no  one  came  out. 

Ah  !   and  then   the  victorious   silence  flowed 

in,  no  longer  questioning  or  menacing,  but  full 

of  dreadful  assertion. 
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It  was  many  hours  after  that,  when  all  the 
house  had  fallen  asleep,  that  the  last  heavy 
steps  were  heard  overhead.  They  paused  in 
the  doorway,  then  passed  on  and  so  downstairs, 
slowly  .  .  .  slowly.  .  .  . 

To-day  there  hangs  about  the  house  a  fragrance 
of  lilies,  tuberoses,  gardenias.  .  .  . 


I  have  to  thank  the  editors  of  the  Morning  Post 
and  the  A.M. A.  for  permission  to  reprint  from 
their  columns. 
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